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If You Desire Freedom, First Learn The Truth 


My enemy made me... 


The Woman Who Couldn’t Hate 


By AGNES NEWTON KEITH 


Condensed from a book* 


Mrs. Keith ts best known as 
author of the book and movie 
Three Home. She is an 
American who lives in North 
Borneo, in the East Indies. where 
she went as the young bride of 
Harry G. Kerth, an Englishman, 
in 1934 and where their only son 
was born in 1954. Her first book, 
1939, was Land Below the Wind, 
which won the Atlantic Monthly 
prize of $5,000. Her Three Came 
Home was published in 1947. In 
her present book, as intimate as 
Mrs. Keith tells 
with her hus- 
band and son to Borneo, after re- 
lease from Japanese prison camps 
and recuperation in Canada. 


Came 


the first tu O, 


about her return 


sMALL old coal-burning steamer 
was traveling down the west 
coast of North Borneo from San- 
dakan to Kuching, Sarawak. On 


board were a number of Japanese 
troops and a few officers, as well as 
47 miserable women and 11 seasick, 
half-starved children, prisoners of 
the Japanese. My son, George, then 
not three years old, and I were 
among the prisoners on our way 
to a new prison camp. 

This journey, in January, 1943, 
lasted for ten days, and if there 
was anything it lacked of hell, I did 
not know it then, although later 
experience taught me. We had been 
imprisoned almost a year on the 
small island of Berhala off the coast 
of North Borneo. We left there on 
Monday noon after a meal of rice 
and weeds, and the next food we 
received on our journey was Thurs- 
day at 5 p.m. Then we ate rice 
and rottiag fish cooked by ourselves 
on the ship’s boilers. Our drinking 
water came from the boilers, and 
there were no provisions for sanita- 


*White Man Returns. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Little, 


Brown ©& 


Co., Boston, Mass. 
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tion on the trip. We were crowded 
together on an open deck with no 
protection from tropical sun or 
deluging rain, equatorial winds, or 
driving salt spray. We crouched up- 
right against each other in misery 
and filth. We could not lie down 
by day or night. 

The few Japanese officers on 
board were quartered in the one 
small cabin. Their entertainment 
Was to come out on the deck and 
gloat over The soldiers were 
stretched out in comparative com- 
fort on the protected part of our 
deck. 

The boat traveled without lights 
at night, and carried neither life 
belts nor lifeboats. By day she an- 
chored in ground swells, awaiting 
secret signals, or sneaked stealthily 
into small ports. There we would 
watch hungrily while the Japanese 
soldiers bought fish and eggs from 
peddlers. Seeing this, our children 
begged unavailingly for the same 
food. 

Our diet of rotting fish 
stank worse each day. The children 
would cry for food, eat it, and then 
vomit. Then they would cry again 
with the ache of their starving in- 
sides. By night they wept from ex- 
haustion, with no space to sleep; 
and they wept because we, their 
mothers, were frightened, even 
while we said to them, “Do not be 


own 


afraid!” 
By day I struggled, by night I 
praved. I could not meet this alone, 


and I had to. After a year of war 
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this was the worst. All through the 
first year I had fought with myself 
to remember that in war all men 
suffered. I was no worse off than 
others; the women of the enemy 
suffered too. I must keep an un- 
prejudiced mind, I must not hate. 

But on this journey I looked all 
about me for help, and finding 
none I steeled my weakness with 
hate. Now I faced life without 
mercy. I knew myself grown cold 
and hard. I resolved that from now 
on there should be no human soft- 
ness left in me for anything. I had 
but one thing to live for now, my 
child, and I had learned how to 
fight for him. 

Midway on the journey I was 
crawling to the rail one day to 
empty George’s pot. I heard one of 
the Japanese soldiers calling softly, 


“Mrs. Keef! Mrs. Keef! Can I help 


you?” 

I hesitated, 
was some new, cruel joke. But the 
soldier continued to speak very 


telling myself this 


softly. “Mrs. Keef, I read your book, 
aps Below the Wind, translated 

Japanese. I like what you say 
athe Japanese people. I sorry to see 
you like this. I wish to help you. 
You tell me—I help.” 

Not to attract attention, I con- 
tinued to the rail and finished my 
job. Then as I crawled back, I 
whispered, “Ask the officer for food 
for our children!” 

The soldier looked at me in dis- 
tress and alarm, and said, shaking 
his head quickly, “No can! No can!” 
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I knew I had asked him for a 
dangerous thing. Japanese soldiers 
do not show pity to fallen foes. 
Soldiers are in the business of kill- 
ing, and anything they give you 
less than death is a boon. But I was 
fighting for my child. My heart was 
hard. I did not care what hap- 
pened to this soldier, if I got food. 

“Ask for food!” I urged. “If you 
wish to help me, ask for food!” 

The soldier looked at me. He 
was a brave man. “I try,” he said. 

That night, secretly in the dark, 
for he did not dare be seen talk- 
ing to me again, he followed me 
when I went to the boiler for water. 

“I very sorry. Officer say no give 
food, this food plenty good enough! 
But I give you this myself to help 
you. I very sorry for you and baby. 
Please not to talk to me again. I 
am afraid!” He placed in my hand 
a piece of paper, and slunk away. 
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As I took the secret paper I could 
imagine the scene with the Japa- 
nese officer hissing and _ spitting. 
“Hungry? Paaaahh! Hungry? So- 
deska! Hungry? Good enough for 
them. 

“They are not so proud now! 
Hungry? So are my wife and chil- 
dren in Japan. So are yours, if you 
have any! Hungry? These people 
are alive, aren’t they? And lucky 
to be! Hungry? Good. Leave them 
be, leave them alone, don’t go near 
them you .. weer 

Silently I crawled closer to the 
boiler light, and secretly uncreased 
the paper which by now I had 
wadded. I sneaked a look inside. 
I saw a $10 Borneo bill, with this 
note printed in capitals. 

“T present to you $10 which is my 
salary. That is a few money. 1 am 
regretable not to be able to give 
you enough money because I am 


“lam very sorry for you and baby,” he said. “Please not talk to me again.” 
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only soldier. Please do not fear. 
Take this money. I do not need 
money, because I may die in battle 
and have no wife, no child, no 
father, only mother. A Japanese sol- 
dier.” 

[ crept back to my space on the 
deck. I sat there in the hot wind in 
the blackness with my son’s small 
warm body limp from sleep in my 
arms. 

I reminded myself then that I 
was hard, very hard, and all human 
feeling had left me! Then I could 
feel George’s heart beating against 
mine and his soft hair blowing in 
my eyes, and his soft little hands 
half open against my heart in sleep. 
I cried. 

The tears that fell that night 
were not of self-pity, nor even for 
gratitude, nor were they for myself 
alone, nor for George. They were 
tears which came from my heart 
for all sons and all mothers in every 
land who are born into this world 
in love and human imperfection, 
only to learn to kill and to hate. 
These tears fell because even a sol- 
dier was kind, and it is the will 
of man to be kind—yet this soldier, 
and man, must kill. 

I knew then there were just two 
things which could break a heart. 
One is the terrible harshness of 
man, the other is his transfiguring 
mercy. 

Now secretly in the dark, by feel, 
I wrote a note to the soldier on a 
torn scrap of paper. “I have been 
learning to hate all Japanese be- 
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cause of the way they treat us, but 
now I see that you are kind. I know 
that you are good. I will never for- 
get your kindness. I pray that you 
will live to return to your home. 
God bless you.” 

The money I hid in my shoe. In 
due time, the $10 bought contra- 
band food for George, and in time 
both money and food were gone. 
But the memory of the kindness 
stayed with me through three more 
long years of captivity, years when 
there was little else to prove the 
mercy of man, in either ourselves 
or the enemy. That was my first 
meeting with Takuo Matsui, Japa- 
nese soldier. 

After the war, we returned to 
Borneo to a destroyed home and 
city. The energy of every human 
being was applied to reconstruction. 
In early 1949, I received a letter 
from Tokyo. 

“Dear Mrs. Agnes Keith: I read 
in newspaper that you and_ son 
George and husband are safe trom 
war, and you have written a new 
work, Three Came Home. | am 
Japanese soldier Takuo Matsui who 
go with you on that, for you, so 
very terrible and accursed journey 
of storms, hunger and disgrace on 
boat from Sandakan to Sarawak. 
You and baby are without food and 
I make you then present of money. 
Always I cherish as memento the 
letter you write to me for thanks. 
I make a photograph of letter and 
send to you now. 

“When I read of your new novel 
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I remember your talk with me on 
deck in January, 1943. Then you 
said that when war ended you 
would write about the extraordi- 
nary experiences that you had and 
the cruel treatment of Japanese 
army. I find in Three Came Home 
how hard you tried to keep a record 
of the war which, if found, meant 
death penalty for you by Japanese 
army, and I cannot help but ad- 
mire and be surprised at your 
enthusiasm and aspiration for liter- 
ature at risk of your life. 

“When I meet you on boat I am 
forlorn soldier, now I am married 
with one wife, one baby one year 
old. | work again for the brewery, 
my former employer. 

“There is such lack of housing 
here I hope in vain to build for 
myself at least a small shed. 

“But I was writing about myself 
too long. How is your baby? Please 
remember me. Takuo Matsui.” 

Enclosed was a photograph of 
the note I had written him on a 
torn scrap of paper, dated Jan. 17, 
1943, 

I replied ‘to this letter, saying 
that I was happy to know he was 
alive and safe, and that I had never 
forgotten his kindness to me, and 
that George and I had now re- 
turned to Borneo to join my hus- 
band. Several months later I re- 
ceived another letter. 

“Dear Mrs. Agnes Newton 
Keith: I was very glad to hear 
from you after six long years, espe- 
cially to know that you and son 
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George are in good spirit and lead- 
ing a happy life again in Sandakan. 
“I remember vividly the daily life 
in your country, where there is no 
change of seasons throughout the 
year and people in thin shirts and 
short pants work under a strong 
sun wiping off their perspiration. 

“T have also heard that the streets 
in Sandakan were reduced to ashes 
during the latter days of the war. I 
imagine a great many people suf- 
fered the calamities. 

“I feel very sorry that the Japa- 
nese army, while occupying your 
country, troubled you and your peo- 
ple so much. As one of those who 
actually passed through the war, I 
can realize from the bottom of my 
heart how cursed a thing the war 
is! 

“How many people there were 
with their houses burnt, properties 
destroyed, husbands, wives and chil- 
dren lost, and with nothing to eat 
and wear! 

“After seeing you to Kuching in 


o 
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1943, I immediately went to Singa- 
pore, where I stayed for about two 
months. Then I went over to Siam, 
from where | further went to Bur- 
ma on foot, proceeding through 
jungles with heavy burdens on my 
shoulders. It was so hard a work 
that even now I shudder at the 
thought of it. Making narrow 
escape more than several times on 
the way, thank God, I could  sur- 
vive all those difficulties. 

“In the middle of 1944, I was 
back again in Borneo, and_ re- 
mained at Jesselton until the end 
of the war. I could come back to 
Japan in 1946, and am glad to in- 
form you that I am now leading 
a peaceful life. 

“I feel as if it were by Providence 
that I can again talk to you, though 
by means of a letter. 

“Around Oct. 10, Mr. 
Hayakawa, who played the part of 
the colonel as a main actor in the 
movie Three Came Home, returned 
here from Hollywood. I heard him 
saying that he could make a very 
fine picture favorable even to the 
eyes of the Japanese. I am_ also 
thankful to you. The picture will 
probably be imported into Japan 
early next year, and not only I but 


Sessue 


also all the movie fans are anxious- 
ly waiting for it. 

“Please understand my good will 
to you. Please give my best regards 
to your husband and son George. 
Hoping you are in good health. 
Takuo Matsui.” 


Christmas, 1949, was coming. I 
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had sold Three Came Home to the 
Book-of-the-Month club as well as 
the movies. For the first time since 
the war, instead of being objects of 
charity, we had something to give 
others. 

The Ginza was brightly illumi- 
nated again, and the windows 
would be gay with glittering dis- 
plays of gifts, but unfortunately 
the poor were still poor. 

I wrote to a friend in Seattle and 
asked her to purchase several suit- 
able CARE packages on my behalf 
for Japan, as at this time CARE 
was the only agency for delivery 
of gifts in Japan. I especially wished 
these packages to be delivered in 
time for Christmas. I knew by ex- 
perience that Christmas is the sad- 
dest of all times in which to be 
sad and poor. 

In February I received a letter 
from Tokyo again. “Dear Mrs. A. 
Keith and George: Nothing was 
more surprised to me than your 
gifts arriving. I shared your gifts 
with my friends. They admired 
this friendship originating from 
my trivial favor to you in the war, 
and your inordinate kindness. I 
served them with coffee, and they 
said I was a fortunate fellow. Most 
of all we liked the coffee, sugar, 
soap, towels, and white 
cloth and wool stuffs for the baby. 


cotton 


The gifts have cured me of the 


fatigues after hard work at office. 
I was deeply touched by your kifd- 
ness. These gifts will delight my 
family for some time to come. 


A tye TAIN ReaNRETE Bo 
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“For your kindness I wish to 
help you also. May I help you to 
sell your stories in Japan? My 
friends will all gladly read them.” 

I replied to this letter, saying 
that I already had a contract for 
stories as yet unwritten, and my 
primary difficulty was writing 
them. 

Then another letter came, with, 
among other comments, the follow- 
ing paragraph: “I would like to be 
author also, and publish my writ- 
ings in United States. Can you 
help me to sell them please?” 

With this note sounding between 
author and author, my conviction 
was cemented that everyone wants 
to write. I answered my friend that 
I would be glad to send his stories 
to my publisher. 

Another letter. “Thank you, but 
my stories not yet written. 

“IT would like to give you as pres- 
ent some bottles of beer brewed by 
our company’s brewery, but I am 
anxious Whether that might trouble 
you in case import duty levied. 

“In case duty does not give you 
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trouble, I should like to send them 
by vessel, freight payable at destina- 
tion. Please inform me_ whether 
you will accept them.” 

We informed him, and some 
time later the beer arrived. We 
were living in our new_ house, 
built on the foundations of the old, 
which had been burned to the 
ground by the Japanese with all our 
possessions. Our windows again 
looked out over the town of San- 
dakan, slowly rebuilding, but still a 
monument to man’s destruction. 

It was a hot, bright, violent day, 
and the sheets of reflected light 
from the waters of the bay struck 
up into my eyes and reminded me 
suddenly of something. 

It was just such a bright, blind- 
ing day when under Japanese guard 
we had been marched from this site 
to a prison camp; it was such a day 
when men had been spat upon, 
beaten, shot, tortured; it was such 
ee 

We opened two bottles of Japa- 
nese beer very thoughtfully, and 
drank to a Japanese friend. 


Divorce by Device 


The national record for quick, easy, inexpensive divorces does not belong 
to Reno, Nev. Sixty years ago the law firm of Johnson & Underdunk, in 
Corinne, Utah, dissolved marriages by slot machine. The gadget stood on the 
main street in front of their office. For $2.50 in silver it delivered a signed 
and sealed divorce decree in duplicate. All the applicant had to do was fill 
in the names of the parties of the first and second parts. The Utah legislature 
finally outlawed this mechanical divorce mill. 


The American Weekly (4 Nov. 51). 








Employees Stay 


with Sears 


One retired worker gota 
$208,000 share in profits 


3y JOHN COOGAN 


Condensed from America* 


HAT was the most popular 

GI reading overseas dur- 

ing the war? The Sears 
Roebuck catalogue. What is the 
best way to win the Iron Curtain 
countries away from Red Russia? 
Drop a supply of Sears Roebuck 
catalogues. “Sears” is spoken of in 
much the same way as was the old 
model-T Ford. Both have been for 
Americans a subject of pride and 
pleasantry. The cartoonist’s picture 
of the grass-skirted Congo primi- 
tive, lying on the ground, his bone- 
pierced nose buried in a Sears Roe- 
buck catalogue as he searches for 
a B-flat saxophone, is an exaggera- 
tion of what is, in reality, a wonder 
of modern merchandising. 

Sears’ combined operations pro- 
duced a gross income for the five 
years ending in 1950 of more than 
$10'4 billion. Its net income for 
those years was more than a billion 
before the payment of federal in- 
come taxes. 

Not so well known is Sears’ huge 
employee profit-sharing program. 
As long ago as 1916 the company 


8 "70 E..45 Sé., 


invited its employees into its board 
room and offered to share its pros- 
perity with them. The scheme had 
a threefold purpose: 1. to permit 
employees to share in the profits; 
2. to encourage the habit of saving; 
and 3. to provide a plan through 
which each employee might ac- 
cumulate his own savings and em- 
ployer’s contributions at interest. 

Through the profit-sharing fund, 
104,100 employees now own nearly 
51, million shares of Sears’ capital 
stock, or 23.2% of the entire 
amount outstanding. This makes 
them the largest holder on record 
of the company’s securities. The 
present fund-total value at current 
stock-market prices is $350 million. 
Although employee _ participation 
in the scheme is voluntary, repre- 
sentation in the fund is almost 
100%. Every regular employee is 
eligible after one year. Participants 
must deposit in the fund 5% of 
their wage, no deposit to exceed 
$250 a year. 

The company contributes a :per- 
centage of its year’s net income, 


New York City 17. Oct. 6, 1951. 
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varying from 5% (for a net in- 
come of less than $40 million) to 
9% (for an income of $100 million 
or more). The company contribu- 
tions the last five years have to- 
taled nearly $110 million. Employ- 
ees benefit by the company’s con- 
tribution largely in proportion to 
the amount of their own deposits 
and their length of service. 

Since the advantages vary with 
the size of the fund, withdrawals 
before the normal retirement date 
are penalized. Penalties are loss of 
employer contributions, which re- 
vert to the fund. Special considera- 
tion is given in special cases, how- 
ever. Such are those ill or disabled 
or with serious illness in their fam- 
ilies. Consideration also is shown 
to older employees wishing to buy 
family homes. Such questions, as 
well as the general administration 
of the fund, generally are left to 
the six trustees. These include at 
present Gen. Robert E. Wood and 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. The trus- 
tees are management-appointed. 
There is a proviso, however, that 
“the company does not attempt to 
influence the trustees in the per- 
formance of their duties.” 

An advisory council of 17, elect- 
ed by the employees, can express 
opinions on administration of the 
fund. Final word, however, is left 
to the trustees. For the first nine 
years of the profit-sharing system, 
the employees had considerable 
control of fund-management. By 
referendum in 1924 they surren- 


dered this function to the trustees. 
One notable limitation on trustee 
discretion is that a large share of 
the fund is to be invested in Sears’ 
capital stock. 

A special phase of Sears’ profit- 
sharing program has been its treat- 
ment of members absent on mili- 
tary duty. Company profits and 
fund accruals continued to be cred- 
ited to them even though they were 
no longer contributing. And to pre- 
vent distress to the families of such 
enlisted men in the 2nd World 
War resulting from differences in 
their peacetime and wartime in- 
comes, Sears gave “fathers” allow- 
ances” for “pre-Pearl Harbor” fa- 
thers. Those were up to 75% of 
salary rate, with a ceiling of $5,000. 
During the period 1941-45 a total 
of nearly $3!4 million was paid out 
in “military benefits” to employees, 

Financial rewards of the profit 
sharing scheme for employees is 
shown in the records of 426 who 
retired from the fund between 1946 
and 1948. One realized a profit of 
$208,000 on his investment of $7,- 
900. Several others received more 
than $100,000. The profits of many 
exceeded $25,000. For the entire 
426 the average deposit was $2,134 
and the profit $20,117. 

Employee appreciation of the 
scheme is shown by reluctance to 
leave Sears. “It is a common saying 
in the retail trade,” one experienced 
executive remarked, “that nobody 
can take people away from Sears; 


and one reason for that is the 
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profit-sharing system.” Of all for- 
mer Sears employees discharged 
from military service in the years 
World War, 81% 


after the 2nd 


returned to Sears, whereas nation- 
ally only 35% returned to former 


employers. A confidential survey 
of some 12,000 Sears employees in 
1940 found 95% preferred Sears 
to any other employer. 

Profit sharing at Sears is not used 
as an excuse for low wages or oth- 
er employee exploitation. The ex- 
ecutive director of the rund recent- 
ly said, “A true profit-sharing re- 
tirement plan cannot be successful 
if used as a substitute for some- 
thing else. Wages paid must equal 
or better what employees are earn- 
ing in related lines of industry. 
Paid vacations, sickness allowances, 
and other benefits must equal or 
better what is offered by com- 
petition. Working conditions must 
at least equal those offered by com- 
petitors. Profit sharing is some- 
thing on top of all these.” 

Sears officials give profit sharing 
special credit for increased efficien- 
cy and larger profits. Employee dis- 
counts, paid vacations, illness al- 
lowances, group hospital insurance, 
group life insurance, credit unions, 
separation allowances, personnel- 
department review of all proposed 
discharges of five-year employees 
—all these are extras. 

This well-being of Sears’ employ- 
ces is in sharp contrast with the 
condition of their fellows a genera- 


tion ago. Although Julius Rosen- 


wald, then president of Sears, in- 
troduced profit sharing, he was 
able in 1913 to describe with no sug- 
gestion of apology, Sears’ inhuman 
employee exploitation. 

The Illinois state senate was in- 
vestigating a surmised connection 
between shop-girl wages and com- 
mercial vice. Rosenwald revealed 
the average weekly salary of the 
+732 females in Sears employ as 
$9.12. The minimum was $5. Girls 
over 18 received from $8 to $21 a 
week. 

Sears had estimated that any 
girl living away from home needed 
only a minimum of $8 a week to 
live decently. Rosenwald was satis- 
fied that Sears’ wages were those 
prevailing in their market. That 
was justification enough. The fact 
that Sears was the greatest and 
most prosperous merchandising 
corporation in the country seemed 
to him beside the point. 

American experience repeatedly 
proves that when employees are 
properly treated, they appreciate 
fair and generous dealing. If em- 
ployers lay the foundations for a 
sincere cooperation, 
their workers respond. Short- 
sighted, self-centered employers 
will continue to hold labor at arm’s 
length and to begrudge it the show 
of even surfa@ civility. Men such 
as those who direct Sears’ policy 
of profit sharing bring employees 
into the family and make their 


businesses joint enterprises, bene- 


program of 


iting everybody concerned. 





Trial by Tumult 


The Chinese give a priest a Russian “trial 


ed 


By LEON SULLIVAN, O.F.M. 
As told to ROBERT GOLDMAN 


Condensed from Parade* 


N May 15, 1949, a peculiar 

tension hung around my 

Hwangshihkang mission 
in central China. Everyone felt the 
strange atmosphere, but no one 
could explain it. ] was up at 5 a.m. 
and had started shaving when our 
old crippled gatekeeper shouted, 
“Father! The communists are com- 
ing!” 

A few minutes later, a long line 

of communist artillery rolled by 
the mission. For two weeks, day 
and night, the communist army 
crossed the Yangtze. It 
was the fourth army of 
Gen. Lin Piao. The men 
were well disciplined, 
and completely ignored 
us at the mission. They 
told the townspeople, 
“Don’t be afraid of us. 
We won't hurt you. 
You won't have to wor- 
ry until the ‘men-in- 
gray’ come. They’re the 
political commissars.” 

Four weeks later, the 
came. 

was 


“men - in - gray” 
One commissar 
made mayor. A day or 


*405 Lexington Ave., New York 


so later, he called a meeting of 
citizens. He insisted that I be there. 
As soon as I arrived, he started a 
violent anti-American harangue. 
He said that throughout history 
Americans in China had raped and 
stolen. He was an amazing fellow. 
He acted like a hillbilly to make 
the townsfolk believe that he was 
one of them. He tugged at his pants 
leg and used rough language. He 
was a sort of Chinese Huey Long. 
Gradually, the mayor started a 
smear campaign against me. 


ity 17. Oct. 21, 1951. 
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The secret police were set up. In 
our town, the Chinese version of 
the Gestapo and the Soviet MVD 
took going. 
Some 
cruited from the town; 
half the secret police in our town 
Chinese com- 


months to get 
were ic 


eight 
young communists 
but at least 
Were indoctrinated 
munists from the North. 

In October, 1950, the secret police 
made their first mass arrests in that 
town of 35,000 people. They arrest- 
ed more than 200. Of these 200, I 
know of only one was re- 
leased. The rest shot 
or put to forced labor. 
were arrested in the first raid were 
outspoken anti-communists. After 
that raid, few expressed 
their thoughts out loud. But the 
raids continued. Two or three 
times a month, 30 or 40 
people arrested. The 
raids were always at midnight. The 
police chief must have had a sense 
of the dramatic—the police always 
climbed over the back fences and 
walls to get to their victims. 

By November, some months af- 
ter the Korean war started, the se- 
cret police were completely organ- 
ized. Everyone had to be registered. 
Above the door of every house was 
an identification tag with the 
names, ages, and occupations of 
everyone in the house. Two or 
three times a month, the police 
would go to each house to inter- 
view the occupants. The purpose: 
to learn how much Marxism was 
being absorbed, 


who 
either 
Those who 


were 


people 


towns- 


would be 


January 


period, the cam- 
intensified. In 
teacher in 
Was 


During that 
paign against me 
December, a Chinese 
was arrested. He 
having 
American-Chiang 
[ was the only 
They 
more 


our school 
charged with 
contact with an 
Kai-shek spy ring.” 
American at the 
couldn’t point the finger any 
plainly. It was the first I had heard 
that I was a spy. 

Then came riots in our church. 
A young man whose father had 
been a landlord felt that he had to 
cleanse himself of the family 
“taint.” After all, the communists 
that there is nothing worse 
And being a land- 

this boy felt he 


“established 


mission. 


feel 


than a landlord. 
lord’s son—well, 
had to prove himself to the com- 


munists. 

The renegade denounced his fa- 
publicly. But that wasn’t 
enough. He organized demonstra- 
tions against me. He would lead 
a mob of 100 or 200 into our church 
on Sunday morning. They’d shout 
and curse and make obscene ges- 
tures at the altar. 

During the next few 
the mayor forbade me 
and our school was taken over by 
the government and turned into 
a communist indoctrination school. 

All this time, the communists 
were also working on Bishop Ko- 
walski in Wuchang, 100 miles 
away. They made several prepos- 
terous charges against him. Not the 
least was a charge that he had mur- 
dered 57,000 infants. After that, I 


ther 


months, 
preach, 
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sent him a letter asking if he was 
all right. The day my letter ar- 
rived, the bishop was arrested. For 
the next month, I thought, “Any 
day now they'll come after me.” I 
knew I was going to land in jail. 
I guess I felt that for a year or 
more. 

Then June 25, 1950, about a year 
after the Reds first arrived, the po- 
lice came for me. They had a war- 
rant from Wuchang. The letter 
to the bishop must have been the 
reason. The warrant read some- 
thing like this. “An American im- 
perialist named Sullivan, 42, has 
been using religion to cloak his 
imperialist, counterrevolutionary 
activities. The People’s govern- 
ment, therefore, must arrest him.” 


TRIAL BY TUMULT 13 


The soldiers walked me four 
miles to jail. I was put in a small 
cell. Twice a day, they fed me 
congee. That’s watery rice, onions 
and beans. Also, they gave me two 
little rolls, with boiled water. They 
didn’t torture me. They just left 
me there. I slept on the board floor. 
The heat and humidity were unm 
believable. There were roaches, 
rats, and bedbugs in the cell. The 
rats ran around quite a bit, but 
they didn’t bite. Bedbugs, however, 
did. I had bites all over my arms 
and legs. 

On July 10, after 15 days in jail, 
they decided to try me. Twenty 
soldiers marched me into town at 
about 8 a.m. We walked to the 
market place. I was to have a “pub 


Tumult Here, Too 


Te Cicero, IIl., riot showed that hate remains in the world. But 
what followed showed us that there also is love. 

A man in Georgia wrote us that he’d always been taught to look 
down on Negroes, but a Time magazine story on the Cicero riot 
had shaken him deeply. A bride sent us a set of dishes she'd gotten 
as a wedding present. One precious item that the mob destroyed 
was a spinet piano. I remembered all the overtime I’d worked as a 
bus driver so that my daughter would have a good piano. A radio 
program in New York City raised more than enough cash to replace 
the piano. A music school in Connecticut gave my daughter a scholar- 
ship. 

A Franciscan priest, Father Leon Sullivan, visited us and gave us 
a beautiful Japanese painting on silk. Father Sullivan had an experi- 
ence in common with us. Chinese communists condemned him as an 
“enemy of the people” and ordered him out of China. 

In a note to us, Father Sullivan wrote, “I was sickened at the 
thought of the awful inhumanity Americans could show to a fellow 
American ina land of love, despite all its injustice. Let’s work together 
to remove some of that injustice.” Harvey Clark, Jr., in Work. 
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lic trial.” Thousands of people were 
waiting there. I later learned there 
were 10,000. I stood on a stage used 
for opera performances. The may- 
or, police chief, and prosecutor 
there. The prosecutor ex- 
townspeople would 


were 


plained that 
make charges against me. The first 
witness accused me of organizing 
the Legion of Mary. He pictured 
it as some sort of cloak-and-dagger 
outfit. Actually, it’s a world-wide 
religious group. Then he said that 


on the day the Americans landed 
at Inchon in Korea I smiled and 
“was very gay.” This, he said, re- 
vealed what went on in my “im- 
perialist heart.” (Actually, on that 
day, | made it a point to be very 
poker-faced.) 

Then he accused me of discour- 
aging young Christians from going 
to the communist indoctrination 
schools. I was guilty of that last 
charge. | would do it again. That 
was the only charge that was true. 

After the first witness finished, 
the trial went according to a script, 
like a movie. When the prosecu- 
tor or a witness paused, five men 
in the crowd would start shouting 
from mimeographed lists of | slo- 
They would shout such 

as “Down with Sullivan,” 
“Capitalist,” or “Rumormonger.” 
The people in the crowd would re- 
peat them. As the people shouted, 
they Their 
shouts were deafening. 


gans. 
things 


raised clenched fists. 


The second witness was the land- 


lord’s son, the one who led the 


January 


mobs into the church. I have never 
seen a man who looked so evil. 
First he accused me of raping his 
aunt 20 times. That killed her, he 
said. In front of the mob, he went 
into horrid detail about the “rapes.” 
All along, he was working himself 
into a frenzy and the crowd along 
with him. Finally, he shouted, “My 
aunt said on her deathbed that 
she wants revenge.” As he said “re- 
venge,” he lunged at me, and hit 
me with a piece of iron clenched in 
his hand. I caught the blow on my 
right arm. The five claques shout- 
ed, “Make him kneel.” So the 
soldiers made me kneel. Then the 
witness shouted to the crowd, “Sul- 
livan should be shot. Are you in 
agreement?” The five claques re- 
peated, “In agreement!” The 10,- 
000 people shouted, “In agree- 
ment!” By now, they were hysteri- 
cal. He shouted, “Revenge blood 
with blood!” The crowd repeated 
that. His eyes bulged; he was livid. 

The third witness accused me 
of having been responsible for his 
father’s death in 1937. That year, 
[ had really been teaching in Cin- 
cinnati. This witness said I was 
so cruel to his father that he com- 
mitted suicide by smashing a water 
glass and eating the glass particles. 
He completed his story by shouting 
“Revenge!” Then he, too, leaped 
over and hit me. He meant to hit 
me on the head, but I turned slight- 
ly and his blow struck my arm. I 
didn’t duck. I had decided to set 
an example for the Christians. 
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The next witnéss was a woman. 
I had never seen her before. She 
started weeping. She wept for five 
full minutes before she said any- 
thing. Soldiers in the crowd turned 
on the tears, too. She said that in 
1937 (1 was still in Cincinnati) 
her husband died of starvation in 
a refugee camp she said I directed. 
Finally, when she ran out of words, 
she mumbled something about not 
having anything to eat now. Two 
communist women police took her 
off the stage. She was followed by 
a parade of witnesses. I was ac- 
cused of poisoning one man, and 
making another blind. 

Each witness felt that he ought 
to hit me, and did. Once after be- 
ing hit, I lost my balance and fell 
off my knees. At that, the five 
claques shouted, “You hit him 
well.” After all the witnesses had 
appeared, the prosecutor summed 
up the case, and screamed, “Long 
live Mao Tze-tung!” The crowd 
shouted it after him with clenched 
fists raised. 

The “trial” took 2'4 hours. 

My knees felt numb. I couldn’t 
get up. Then the soldiers dragged 
me to the police station. The may- 
or and the police chief were there. 
The mayor said, “Confess to your 
crimes.” I told him that I hadn't 
committed any. He said, “Sign this 
confession.” He was especially anx- 
ious for me to confess the “rape.” 

For 34 hours they tried to make 
me confess. Surprisingly, they 
didn’t torture me. Finally, the may- 


TRIAL BY TUMULT 


More Chinese died violent 
deaths during the first eight 
months of 1951 than during the 
three years of civil war that pre- 
ceded establishment of the Chi- 
nese communist state on Oct. 1, 
1949, 

Official Chinese figures show 
the number of “counterrevolu- 
executed reaches 1.2 
estimates 


tionaries 
million. 
place firing-squad victims at over 
14% million. 
Swiss Review of World 
Affairs (Nov. ’S1). 


Independent 


or took out a piece of paper. It was 
my sentence. It was postmarked 
“Wuchang,” the same place the 
warrant had come from. I believe 
that they had received my sentence 
from some higher official even be- 
fore the trial had started! It was 
written in language similar to the 
warrant. I was sentenced to “per- 
petual banishment” from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

The next day, while I was await- 
ing a guard to take me to Canton, 
my jailor told me that the land- 
lord’s son was arguing with the 
mayor. He was telling the mayor, 
“The people are demanding Sul- 
livan’s death!” I don’t know how 
the mayor got out of that one. He 
did, though, or I wouldn’t be here. 

[Father Sullivan was taken un- 
der guard to Canton, and finally 
to Hong Kong. He ts now in a 
monastery in the U.S—Ed.] 
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The Calendar Problem 


Each year ts 365 days, five hours, 48 minutes 


HAT new calendar you have 
T on your desk is a common- 
place thing but it has had 
a wild history. 

In Republican Rome, there were 
ten lunar months: Martius, Aprilis, 
Maius, Juno, Quintilis, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, November, and 
December. They the 
length as our months, in most cases. 
Quintilis and Sextilis, meaning the 
Sth and the 6th, were later renamed 
in honor of Julius and Augustus 


October, 


were Same 


Caesar. To bridge the gap between 
the end of December and the ver- 
nal equinox in March, the pontit- 


ices, priests W ho had charge ot the 


calendar, inserted Januarius (31 
days) and Februarius, of a varying 
number of days. This was “inter- 
calating.” 

In operating the calendar, the 
pontifices watched eve ry month for 
the new moon. When they saw it, 
they would proclaim trom the steps 
of the Capitol the number of days 
to nones (the 5th in short months 
and the 7th in others). The Ist of 
the month was therefore the kalen- 
dae, the callings, from which we 
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*Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 


and 46 seconds long 


sy CLAUDE M. ADAMSON 


Condensed from TAirty-Three* 


Ne 


get our word calendar. The full 
moon brought the ides, usually the 
15th. Other days were then reck- 
oned as so many before kalends, 
nones, or ides, for instance, “a (nte ) 
d(iem) Ill non(as) Oct. (obris ),” 
the 3rd day before the nones of 
October, or Oct. a 

Rome was ruled by two consuls, 
elected for one year. Instead of giv- 
ing the year a number, the old 
Romans mentioned the names of 
the consuls in office: “In the consul- 
ship of Trumanius and Barclis.” 

As integrity waned in the later 
days of the Republic, political pres- 
sure was exerted on the pontifices. 
They changed the length of Feb- 
ruarius from time to time to keep 
the lunar months in proof with the 
solar year. But powerful consuls 
wanted long Februarys to lengthen 
their terms. Other politicians con- 
trived to prevent intercalation, and 
even to have March follow Decem- 
ber. This politician’s paradise got 
the Roman calendar into such a 
mess that the spring equinox was 
occurring in the middle of Decem- 
ber. 


w York City 15. October, 1951, 
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Then came Julius Caesar. He 
somehow found time to reform the 
calendar. In 46 B.c., he intercalated, 
adding 67 days between November 
and December and bringing the 
calendar once more abreast of na- 
ture. In addition, he established 
ona solar basis. Reckoning the solar 
year at 305!4 days, he troze the 
years toa total of 365 days, adding 
one day to Februarius every 4th 
year. 

However, the length of a 
30514 days, but 365 days, 
48 minutes, and 46 sec 


solar 
vear is not 
five hours, 
onds. Caesar’s year, 


his astronomer Sosigenes, was too 
1 minutes and 14 seconds, 
or one day in 128 years. Our 
is not that they were wrong, 

| 


but that they were so nearly correct. 


long by 
sur- 


prise 


Time wagged its not-so-merry 
way along. Rome fell, and the Dark 
fans ensued. About the year 730, 

. Bede the Venerable, an Anglo- 
ae scholar, noticed that the cal- 
endar was a bit out of whack with 
the sun. The vernal equinox, he 
discovered, came three days before 
its due date on the calendar. But it 
took a long time to amend the cal- 
1,000 years, in fact. Agita- 
tion, however, continued. Finally, 
in 1582, Pope Gregory XIII decreed 
the old calendar abolished, and that 
in that year the day following the 
feast of St. Francis (Oct. 5) should 
be considered ee. 13, 

The Catholic states agreed, and 
intercalated; but not the Protes 
tant. However, by 1700 


endar, 


most ol 


or really that of 


c 
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had followed suit. The 


the latter 


conspicuous holdout was England. 
Russia, of course, ignored the whole 


thing. 

In 1750 the 
squire induced to do 
thinking on the matter, and he 
found himself amenable to the 
change. After all, who had started 
the business but jolly old Bede, 
practically an Englishman? This 
was properly a solid British project 
with which some officious foreign- 
ers had meddled. So, in the Calen- 
di ir (New Style) Act of 1750 it was 
“enacted by the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal and Conmana 
that the day following Sept. 2, 1752, 
was to be accounted the 14th of 
that month. Also, the new-style 
calendar was to be used thencefor- 
ward, and the legal year was there- 
after to begin on Jan. 1, not March 
25, the date set in the Julian calen- 
dar as the vernal equinox. 

For years, dates prior to Sept. 2, 
1752, were followed by O.S., to in- 
dicate old style. In one conspicuous 
case a date was amended by adding 
11 days. ge Washington was 
born on Feb. 11, 1732, O.S. This 
was translated into new style as 
Feb. 22. 

Successive calendar reformations 
were attempts to reconcile a solar 
year of 365 days, five hours, 48 min- 
utes, 46 seconds with a calendar of 
365 days. Caesar added a day every 
4th year. Gregory ruled out, as leap 


British 
some 


conservative 
Was 


George 
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vears, the years ending a century in 
which the number without the 
ciphers is not exactly divisible by 
four. Thus 1600 and 2000 were to 
be, leap years; 1700, 1800, 1900 were 
not. Over a period of 400 years the 
average year exceeds the solar year 
by only 26 seconds. 

With only 26 seconds a year to 
worry about, a day in 3,323 years, 


one would think that everyone 
would be satisfied with the present 
calendar. However, there are still 
pertectionists. They suggest that by 
exempting as leap years the year 
4000 and its multiples (8,000, 12,000, 
etc.) the beginning of the year 
would not vary more than a day 
from its present place in 200 cen- 
turies. 





Incident in Hoboken 


9x wasa sunny afternoon in Hoboken, and 71-year-old Brother Salesius Klein 
decided on a walk after lunch. His work in the U.S. was about over. As 
Brother-General of the Poor Brothers ot St. Francis, he was at the end ot a 
two-month tour of his Order's schools and charities. In a few days he would 
be on the high seas, on his way back to Aachen, Germany. 

In a Hoboken park, he stepped into a public washroom. There, two hood- 
Jums attacked him, beat him insensible, and stole his wallet. It held about $10. 

srother Salesius soon revived, and made his way back to his quarters at 
St. Mary’s hospital. He asked one of the nuns to lend him needle and thread 
to mend his clothes, but said nothing of what had happened. 

He had a dinner engagement at St. Francis hospital in near-by Jersey City, 
and when he appeared, holding a handkerchief to his face, Sister Amalia, 
the superintendent, suggested that he go to the clinic. Brother Salesius pro- 
tested that it was merely a bump, and that his injuries amounted to nothing. 
Then he told about the attack, but he asked her not to tell his three com- 
panions, for fear they might worry unduly. 

Sister Amalia called the police. Could he describe the men who attacked 
him? Brother Salesius did so, reluctantly. “It may be.” said the man who had 
given a lifetime to charity, “that they needed the money badly.” While still 
talking to the police, he began to feel ill. He was taken to a hospital bed, and 
the doctors gave their diagnosis, cerebral hemorrhage. For two hours, until 
he sank into a coma and died, Brother Salesius prayed aloud for the two men 
who had robbed him. 

Last week, as Brother Salesius was buried, Hoboken police arrested two 
Skid Row derelicts who, they said, had contessed the attack. 

Time 


(26 Nov. °51) 





What I Lived Through in Korea 


A close-up picture of what the front-line soldier faces 


By CAPT. EDWARD P. STAMFORD as told to 
Capt. Hubard Kuokka, USMC 


Condensed from Blue Book* 


was a Marine fighter pilot 

crawling through the snowy 

foxholes of northeastern Ko- 
rea with a battalion of the 7th Ar- 
my division. 

This certainly wasn’t exactly 
my idea of fighting a war. But a 
job was a job. And anyway, that 
last week of November, 1950, the 
predictions were that we’d have the 
Chosin (Changjin) reservoir and 
the south shore of the Yalu river 
by Christmas. That sounded good. 

We were to attack at dawn. 
Waiting in a log-covered bunker 
that night, I must have dozed off. 
I dreamed of my wife and son back 
home in Miami. My dreams were 
shattered by the stutter of burp 
guns, scuffling, and the enemy jab- 
ber outside our dugout. 

The flaps of our shelter were 
yanked and several fur- 
framed Chinese faces peered in. In 


aside, 


a quick sweat, I let go at them with 
my .45 as my men opened up with 
their rifles. Back at us came a hot 
grenade. It hit between my feet and 
filled the tiny room with a deafen- 
ing roar, shrapnel, and_ feathers 


*230 Park Ave., 


from my _ battered sleeping bag. 

My legs! I felt for them. They 
were still there. I wasn’t even hit! 

My men were already bailing out 
of that bunker into a log-covered 
escape-trench in the rear. I pushed 
in after Corp. Gerald Thomas of 
Youngstown, Ohio, the team chief 
of my Marine tactical air-control 
party. Pfc. Wendell Shaffer of Phil- 
adelphia was scrambling all over 
my heels, with a shrapnel wound in 
his left arm. There were no other 
injuries. 

This midnight assault was part 


New York City 17. November, 1951. 
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of the mass winter offensive with 
which the Chinese communist forc- 
es had thrown themselves into the 
Korean war. But we didn’t know 
that then. They had swept across 
the crisp snow and overcome our 
perimeter outpost guards. Then 
they poured over my hilltop obser- 
vation post. They plunged into the 
ravine between Able company’s 3rd 
platoon and the company com- 
mand post, where the fighting now 
was a melee of bayonet flashes, 
grunts, screams, and shooting. 

] saw a body in the snow. It was 
Able company’s commander, dead! 

My job in this Army battalion 
was strictly that of directing fighter 
planes by radio. I would call them 
down onto those enemy strong 


points which the battalion could 


not liquidate with its own weapons. 
I was one of several Marine pilots 
on temporary duty with Marine, 
Army, and South Korean infantry 
outfits. But basically I was still a 
pi'ot waiting to get back into a 
Marine squadron. 

As I peered out of my trench at 
the moonlit battle, the lieutenant 
in charge of the 2nd platoon steal- 
thily crawled over the snow. He 
was seeking instructions. Seeing 
the dead company commander, he 
turned to me. “Well, captain, I 
guess you've got the company. 
You're the senior officer.” 

What to do? The company was 
cut off from the rest of the battalion 
stretched thinly over the hills. It 
was the Ist battalion of the 31st 


January 


Infantry regiment, the lead element 
of a special 7th division task force. 
We were to help the Marines 
complete encirclement of the Cho- 
sin reservoir, a principal source of 
electric power for Northern Korea 
and much of Manchuria. This huge 
lake, high on. a mountainous pla- 
teau, was about a mile and a half 
to our left. 

The remainder of our task force, 
the Ist battalion of the 31st Infan- 
try regiment and the 57th Field 
Artillery battalion, were camped on 
an inlet of the reservoir. This was 
four miles behind us on the road to 
Hagaru-ri. Elements of the Ist Ma- 
rine division were beyond the lake 
to the west. 

I had no communication with 
battalion headquarters or with Bak- 
er and Charley companies, to the 
right across the ravine in which the 
battle flamed. The telephone lines 
were cut; and my walkie-talkie ra- 
dio had been blown to bits by the 
grenade blast in the bunker. 

For an aviator to take over an in- 
fantry company was like putting 
Joe DiMaggio in as quarterback for 
a football team. But I had to act! 
There being no pressure on the 
lieutenant’s platoon, I had him 
swing his men into the battle in 
the ravine. They were all that was 
needed to wipe out the Red pene- 
tration. 

We wearily beat off several more 
moonlight attacks and hugged our 
foxholes through an intense artil- 
lery and mortar barrage. Then, as 
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the sun came up, Maj. Richard Mil- 
ler, battalion executive officer, final- 
ly got through to us to relieve me 
of the company. 

About this time four Corsairs of 
the Ist Marine Air Wing, based on 
the beach Hungnam, 


near roared 


up looking tor trouble. Those pilots 


were my boys! Thev needed direc- 
tions. 

My driver, Pfc. Billy Johnson of 
Fort Worth, Texas, fetched my 
portable air-ground radio from my 
jeep. | clicked on the switch and 
heard an eager crackle ur- 
gently, “Boyhood One Four, Boy- 
hood One Four, this is Fireball One 
One. Acknowledge! Over.” 

I answered and then said, “See 
where our yellow panels cross the 
About 300 yards north is a 
ridge. It’s lousy with commies, and 
on the reverse slope are mortars. If 
you lay your napalm along that 
ridge from the road to the big rock, 
you ought to wipe out a battalion 
for a starter.” 

The Corsairs swooped to treetop 
level, and splashed down their li- 
quid flame. Some of the Reds tried 
to run, but we cut them down with 
our rifles and machine guns. The 
Reds kept driving at us for two 
days and nights, and we kept on 
killing them off by the hundreds. 

Our other two battalions were 
trapped behind us at the icebound 
inlet. On the other side of the reser- 
voir two regiments of the Ist Ma- 
rine division were cut off at Yu- 
dam-ni. We were all ordered to 


voice 


road? 


fall back to consolidate at the Is 
Marine division command post at 
Hagaru-ri, on the southern tip of 
the reservoir, 12 miles back. 

We got b: a to the inlet. 
500 yards 


There 
we tried to sl lip across the 
to the pinned-down 
troops. Then our task force com- 
mander, Col. Allen McLean, was 
captured. I called for my flying ar- 
tillery Under 
the troops got across the ice; but 
the trucks, wounded, 
had to run a gantlet of enemy fire 
over a long causeway. My radio 
jeep was last. I felt like a rat on a 
rafter, with throwing 
shoes at me. 

Now we were really hemmed in. 
The Reds who had given us a hard 
time on the hill joined those be- 
sieging the inlet. Their bugles were 
blowing all over the place. During 
the day, our Navy, Marine, and 
Australian fighters dived down in- 
to the blazing enemy guns to break 
up the vicious attacks. But at night 
we were on our own. The Reds 
closed in desperately to make the 
kill before dawn. 

Although the Air Force C-119’s 
and C-47’s tried to keep us supplied 
by parachute, we were running out 
of ammunition, food, medical sup- 
plies—and strength! Furthermore, 
it was 30° below zero. The situa- 
tion had the makings of a deep- 
freeze massacre. All the big prob- 
lems and ambitions of my 33-year 
life now seemed ridiculous. 

We learned that a relief force 


ot ice to get 


again. its protection, 


loaded with 


everyone 
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was on its way, but it didn’t ap- 
pear. Enemy bullets rained down 
on us from the hills. Many of the 
wounded froze. Wendell Shaffer, 
already hit in the arm, was wound- 
ed in the back while in the medical 
tent. The Air Force controller at- 
tached to the other battalion was 
killed. All air control fell in my lap. 

Our only link with the outside 
world was by radio. When our jeep 
receiver failed, Billy Johnson and 
my radio expert, Corp. Myron 
Smith, of Omaha, worked all day 
among the flying bullets. With 
clumsy, cold-stiff fingers, they re- 
wound a coil. The radio worked. 
By dusk of our second day, a snow- 
storm was brewing. I lost contact 
with the transports. In the dark- 
ness, a plane-load of carbine and 
rifle ammo, our last hope of living 
through the night, fell to the en- 
emy. Marine night fighters saved 


us, slipping in between snow flur- 
ries to knock out several artillery 


pieces by diving at the flashes. 

We weren't gaining anything 
just sitting there. Our battalion 
commander now was Lt.-Col. Don 
C. Faith, a trim ex-paratrooper 
from Alexandria, La., who had tak- 
en over the task force upon the cap- 
ture of Colonel McLean. Faith 
ordered an all-out do-or-die break- 
through for the following morning. 
We radioed for all available fight- 
ers and an air-drop of ammo. This 
was it! 

Three of us spent the night in a 
foxhole with the Catholic chaplain, 


January 


Father Lawrence Brunnert, who 
prayed continuously. At dawn it 
was still snowing. I lost all hope for 
air support. The bugles were blow- 
ing again. We made ready for our 
last fight. 

Father Brunnert rose to help the 
wounded. Before leaving, he gave 
each of us a miraculous medal, 
blessed by Father Pio, the stigma- 
tist of Foggia, Italy. “Have cour- 
age,” he said. “Remember, there 
are always miracles.” Then he 
blessed us, slung his rifle over his 
shoulder, and disappeared into the 
storm. I never saw him again. 

Suddenly the sun broke through 
the clouds. The Corsairs stacked up 
over us like blackbirds over a corn- 
field. They were happy to learn 
that we were still alive. 

My radioman, Corporal Smith, 
and I wormed up to the point of 
our weary task force, right under 
the nose of the enemy blocking our 
escape route. I told the pilots to 
strafe ten yards in front of us. 

When the planes roared down, I 
didn’t dare look up. I didn’t want 
to scare myself. I hugged the snow, 
and prayed as the explosive bullets 
ripped into the cringing enemy 
troops. It was ghastly! The artillery 
crews shot the last of their ammu- 
nition in one big climactic barrage. 
Then they destroyed their weapons, 
grabbed their bayonets, and took 
positions as the rear guard for the 
30 trucks. Most of the trucks were 
loaded with the more seriously 
wounded and frostbitten. 
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When Colonel Faith ordered the 
assault, I told the planes to make 
dummy runs. This time they 
roared down with silent guns, but 
those dazed Reds who were still 
alive ducked for cover too late. Our 
men charged over them with bay- 
onets, and we were on our way, the 
planes sweeping aside the enemy as 
we went. Stull out of ammunition, 
I begged for another air-drop. 

We expected relief around any 
bend; but instead we turned into 
worse traps. One narrow road, 
winding around the nose of a high 
ridge, clung to the wall of a deep 
horseshoe gorge. At the bend were 
two enemy road blocks which 
quickly disabled our four leading 
trucks, stalling the entire convoy. 
From across the canyon and above 
us streams of cross-fire hosed up 
and down our long line. An enemy 
assault force climbed up out of the 
canyon floor to finish us off. I 
pushed the panic button, calling for 
all fighters in the area. 

The Reds were 25 yards from us 
when the big F4U-5’s of the Marine 
Devil Cats squadron roared into 
the gorge. While Capt. Tom Mul- 
vihill of Philadelphia scooped in 
with four planes, their guns blaz- 
ing, to send the attackers tumbling 
back into the chasm and to silence 
the guns on our flanks, Maj. Ed 
Montagne of Pomona, Calif. low- 
ered his flaps and made a couple 
of slow passes over us. He dropped 
three huge parabags of much-need- 
ed rifle ammunition right into the 


WHAT I LIVED THROUGH IN KOREA 


waiting arms of the troops. 
Time was wasting. We had to 


knock out the road blocks. The 


convoy had to go through before 
dark. Colonel Faith tried a frontal 
assault, but his men were beaten 
back with heavy casualties. Then 
he ordered an envelopment up the 
steep slope to our right. The Reds 


were dug in tenaciously. 

To keep them covered I had 
three flights of Corsairs going at 
once. One was putting the scorch 
on the enemy across the canyon 
with napalm. Another was blasting 
a mortar position with rockets and 
bombs; the third raked the posi- 
tions in front of advancing GI's. 

The white slope erupted rocks, 
ame, smoke, and death as _ the 
explosive rockets, fragmentation 
bombs, and explosive machine-gun 
bullets ripped into it. It was get- 
ting dark; enemy bullets still 
snapped out of the inferno, and the 
unshaved and dirty men were tired, 
hungry, and and 
many of them blood-caked trom 
one or two wounds. But with an 
eternity of rest threatening them, 
they pushed doggedly upward. 

Suddenly Smith, beside me on 
the road, gasped. He was hit in 
the shin. I put him into the radio 
jeep already loaded with casualties, 
including Major Miller, the bat- 
talion executive, who was lying 
over the hood, and Private Shaffer, 
who had been hit for the third 
time, this time in the leg. 

Soon it was too dark tor planes 


discouraged, 
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to be flying around in that narrow 
canyon. I left my radio to help the 
troops push over the top to the road 
on the other side. Here we found 
the relief convoy, a jumble of 
burned-out trucks, ambulances, 
tanks, and dead victims of the road- 
block. 

There was still an enemy pocket 
on the point of our ridge. In the 
attack to wipe it out, Colonel Faith 
was badly wounded. Again, I had 
to take over. 

With the now cleaned 
out, my concern to get the 
wounded to Hagaru-ri before they 
froze to death. Several of us began 
removing the logs and junk block- 
ing the road. We worked hard, 
sweating in the subzero weather. 


enemy 
was 


Suddenly I realized that the combat 
troops had shoved off, to clear the 


I thought. 
vehicles 


no doubt, 
damaged 


road ahead, 

Pushing the 
aside to permit the rest of the con- 
voy to pass was the hardest job I've 
ever had. The men were too badly 
wounded, stiff with cold, and weak 
from hunger and loss of blood to 
budge wheelbarrow, let 
alone a truck. 

I myself pushed and strained un- 
til my muscles ached, but the five- 
ton steel trucks would not move. 
With a clear road and no enemy 
around, we were apparently 
doomed by our own weakness. 
Then I thought of the miraculous 
medal and prayed. I guess that did 

The men tried again. This time, 
gritting their teeth and sweating 


even a 


January 


and bleeding from strained 
wounds, they struggled desperately. 
Finally two of the vehicles rolled 
over the cliff, and the other two 
were pushed aside. Many of the 
men collapsed. 

We picked up our wounded, and 
finally were on our way to Hagaru- 
ri with nobody shooting at us. I 
kept in the lead with four men, 
scouting out the road ahead. I 
couldn’t see a single effective sol- 
dier anywhere. Suddenly several 
figures loomed up in the dark. They 
had us covered before we were sure 
anyone was there. We had _ been 
captured. A little Chinese soldier 
made me his personal prize. He 
was only a kid, wearing what 
looked like tennis shoes. 

I wondered how to warn the con- 
voy. My little guard became excited 
and made strange movements, 
pointing to the ground. So did 
Red behind us with a burp gun. 
They wanted us to lie down. I 
guess I was too slow in complying. 
My guard fired his rifle over us. 

The shot was a_ blessing. It 
stopped the convoy and was the 
last round in the little Red’s maga- 
zine. His weapon seemed to fall 
apart when the clip popped out. He 
couldn’t reload it. That I enjoyed. 
Lying there, I chewed up my con- 
fidential codes and call signs, and 
buried the pulp in the snow. My 
men were whispering about escape. 

Suddenly someone in the convoy 
opened up with a BAR. Bullets 
zipped a foot above us. We bur- 
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rowed deeper into the wet snow. 
Some of the Reds were hit, and lay 
moaning and squirming. My ex- 
cited little captor was still fiddling 
with his rifle. The man behind us 
blazed at the trucks with his burp 
gun. This was it! While he was 
blinded by the flashes! 

“Let’s go,” I hissed to my com- 
panions, and then sprinted toward 
the lake. I don’t know if the others 
followed me or if the Reds shot at 
us. | was stacking my chips on the 
confusion. I cut up a brush-lined 
creekbed to the hills. I must have 
run half a mile before I stopped to 
get my bearings. 

A truck whined in the distance. 
Was the making it 
through? I sneaked back to the 
road. No convoy yet. Then I skirt- 
ed the road to a near-by village, 
hoping for friendly troops there. 
But the cluster of thatched huts 
was evidently deserted. 

I determined to make it to Haga- 
for assistance. With no one 


convoy 


ru-ri 
else to worry about for a change, I 
began to feel confident, that is, un- 
til suddenly along the slope of a 
steep ridge I was confronted by a 
communist about 50 feet 
from me, and armed! 

The little guy was probably alone 
and scared stiff, but I visualized 
hundreds of Reds waiting to 
pounce on me. Automatically I 
bounded behind a bush and scram- 
bled up a hill. The Red took off 
after me. I kept rocks and knolls 
between me and him. 


S¢ Idier, 
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Dimly I realized that the ideal 
spot tor enemy troop positions 
would be on top of the hill I was 
climbing. All I could do was hope 
they weren’t there. They weren't. I 
started down the other side. I stum- 
bled, my foot twisting under me in 
a wrenching #lash of pain. 

[ wound up in a heap and lay 
there holding my ankle. Then I 
realized how quiet it was. Evident- 
ly the commies had given up. But 
I had to move or freeze. I took a 
step. At least the ankle wasn’t brok- 
en, but the ligaments were torn, 

After hours of painful hobbling, 
I reached the summit of a hill from 
which I could see Hagaru-ri, head- 
quarters for the good old Marines. 
Tracer bullets seemed to float out 
of town toward me. I thought, 
“They have the Marines surround- 
ed too, and I must be in the middle 
of them.” I crept a few feet, lis- 
tened, and looked. Suddenly a men- 
acing voice hailed me in the moon- 
light. It was the sweetest voice I'd 
ever heard. “Halt! Who’s there?” 

Over a cup of coffee in the com- 
mand-post tent I found that I had 
almost slipped through the Marine 
lines undetected. 1 told about the 
convoy and was surprised to learn 
that many of its men were coming 
in. Also, the Marines were sending 
out a relief patrol. About that time 
I fell asleep. 

Next day I learned that the as- 
sault battalions which we were 
chasing when I was captured had 
been standing only a few hundred 
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yards from where the convoy was 
finally stopped. They helped many 
of the walking wounded to safety 
across the  bullet-swept, body- 
strewn lake. Among those who got 
back were Private Shaffer, with his 
three wounds, and Corporal Thom- 
as, who didn’t have a scratch. Two 
days later Major Miller appeared, 
bloody, tattered and dirty. The 
Reds took his valuables but let him 
pass. A native woman had even 
bandaged his hand, from which his 
fingers had been shot away. 

The wounded who weren’t able 
to leave the trucks didn’t fare so 
well. The Marine patrol reported 
that the Reds, evidently thinking 
the trucks were defended, had 
charged in with grenades, killing 
almost everyone. I was shocked to 
learn that Billy Johnson and Myron 


Smith were among the missing, as 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Faith and 
the padre, Chaplain Brunnert. I 
know he stayed with the wounded. 

Hagaru-ri was encircled by the 
Reds, but the Leathernecks and 
soldiers fought out of there in one 
of the most heroic military moves 
in history. However, I wasn’t there. 
On the day after my escape, with 
my foot as big as a balloon, I was 
flown off the tiny Hagaru-ri air- 
strip to a hospital in Japan. 

I was looking forward to two 
things, getting back to Miami to 
thaw out, and then to duty where 
an aviator belongs, in an airplane 
in the blue. And I'll always carry 
the miraculous medal; it reminds 
me of a brave man and a sermon 
I'll never forget, “Remember, there 
are always miracles.” 


Why You Say It 


Few READERS of the English Bible know that it once circulated on the British 
Isles in an Anglo-Saxon version. Translators of that ancient version used many 
words that have since disappeared from use. One of them that made a perma- 
nent impression upon our language is crib. 

Translating the Latin text which described the birth of our Lord, early 
scholars spoke of Him as being born in a cribb, Anglo-Saxon tor “ox stall.” 
At least as late as the 13th century, it was customary to build a small cribb 
in the village church at Christmas. Sometimes an ox or cow was actually 
placed in it, to make vivid the lowly birthplace of the Infant. 

Centuries brought many changes; the size of the cribb was gradually re- 
duced, and it came to look less and less like a cow stall. Manger then replaced 
cribb when the Bible was translated into English. But the older word still 
had great vitality; having so long stood for the bed of the Christ Child, it 


came to be used of any child’s bed. With only one letter lost, it entered modern 
speech as crib. Webb B. Garrison. 





An Elephant for the President 


The State Department would like to forget ...«-+ 


Condensed from the Associated Press* 


ue AFFAIR of President Tru- 

man, the King of Cambo- 

dia, and the white elephant 
is ended, and life in the sleepy 
Cambodian capital has returned to 
normal. The royal court was upset 
last March by a news report that 
the king intended to send a white 
elephant to President Truman as 
a gift. President Truman was 
teased about accepting a symbol of 
the Republican party. 

But Cambodians took the ele- 
phant business seriously. In fear of 
demonstrations, ne wspapers in 
Pnompenh, the capital, were for- 
bidden to print the story. In Cam- 
bodia white elephants are given 
only to the supreme ruler. 

The story is told best in the off- 
cial correspondence between the 
U.S. State Department, its legation 
in Saigon and the chargé d'affaires 
in Pnompenh (who never wants to 
see another elephant). 


March 8, 
From American Legation, Saigon 
To: Don V. Catlett, U. S. Chargé d’Affaires, 
Pnompenh 


1951 


Saigon newspapers carry White 
House announcement that King of 
Cambodia will send white elephant 
to President Truman on occasion of 
Cambodian Minister Nong Kimny’s 

*50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. October 14, 1951. 27 


arrival soon in Washington, D.C. 

President quoted as appreciative 
and intending giving to Washing- 
ton zoo. Please confirm without en- 
couragement to Cambodians if offer 


and acceptance not yet firm. 
Donato Heatru, Minister 


March 8, 1951 
U. S. Chargé d’ Affaires 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
Dear Mr. Minister: 

Just received telegram regarding 
Saigon press story. | must give a 
little background. On Feb. 3, Mr. 
Brady radioed from Saigon to say 
aircraft carrier USS Windham Bay 
was leaving Saigon and could take 
elephant, which he understood had 
been promised as gift to President 
Truman. 

After morning of telephoning it 
developed that His Majesty, al- 
though prepared to give an ele- 
phant, had not previously prom- 
ised one. 

Who made promise still a mys- 
tery. In any case, it was impossible 
to find elephant that day and proj- 
ect was dropped. Nothing was said 
about a white elephant. 

Prince Monissara asked me to 
make it clear that although His 
Majesty holds to his promise of an 
elephant, he cannot give a white 
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one, as they are nonexistent, and in 
any case, have a particular signifi- 
cance to this country. The Cam- 
bodian government is naturally em- 


barrassed by the story. 
Don V. CaTLETT 


March 16, 1951 


From State Department 
To Saigon Legation 

Elephant story probably evolved 
from item in Washington newspa- 
pers based on conversation between 
State Department officers and 


Washington zoo after receipt of 
Navy dispatch. Phompenh Chargé 
d’Affaires should inform Cambo- 
dia (1) no offer from Cambodian 
government of elephant white or 
otherwise transmitted to President; 
(2) No White House release is- 


sued and no comment made by 
President. 

Isthmian Lines offers free trans- 
portation of elephant—Saigon to 
New York. 


ACHESON 


June 11, 1951 
U. S. Chargé d’Affaires 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
His Excellency Neal Phleng 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
Excellency: 

I have the honor to enclose a 
letter from Minister Donald Heath 
addressed to His Majesty Norodom 
Sihanouk Varman accepting on be- 
half of President Truman the gift 
of an elephant which His Majesty 
has graciously made. 

Don V. CaTLeTT 


January 


June 12, 1951 
To American Legation, Saigon 
From U. S. Chargé d’Affaires, Pnompenh 
Isthmian Lines agent here in- 
structed arrange transportation of 
elephant from Pnompenh to Ma- 
nila, where it would be embarked 
on Steel Worker for U.S. As ele- 
phant should be in Manila June 30 
only possibility get it there in time 
is to embark elephant on Felix 
Roussel leaving Saigon June 17. 
CaTLETT 
June 14, 1951 
Mr. John Get 
American Legation, Saigon 


Dear John: 

Impossible to send elephant to 
Saigon by river boat in time to 
embark on the Felix Roussel. Truck 
only answer. 

The elephant is seven vears old, 
six feet high at shoulders, and 
weighs 4,200 pounds. As for food, 
he eats sugar cane, corn, rice shoots, 
and paddy. 

The Cambodians can’t seem to 
say how much he eats a day. Per- 
haps the Saigon zoo people will 
know from his age and size. 

Don V. CaTLeTT 

June 17, 1951 
From American Legation, Saigon 
To Chargé d’Affaires. Pnompenh 


Captain of Felix Roussel refuses 
to take elephant. Investigating pos- 
sibility air transport to Manila. 

HEATH 


(The plan to ship the elephant 
by air was abandoned after the 
Cambodians advised Catlett that 
the elephant would get airsick.) 
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July 2, 1951 
Societe Indochinoise de Transports 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
Monsieur Catlett 
d’Affaires Americain 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 


Charge 


Dear Monsieur: 

Concerning hiring of truck to 
transport a young elephant from 
Pnompenh to Saigon: the under- 
signed is informed that these ani- 
mals are insane and their mahouts 
(caretakers) are not always their 
niasters. 


Considering the risk of damage 
to our truck, | must withdraw my 
promise of providing transport tor 


elephant. 
”, GEILER 


July 19, 195] 


American Legation, Saigon 


U. S. Chargé d’Affaires 

Pnompenh, Cambodia 

Dear Mr. Catlett: 

* Several plans for transport of the 
elephant have fallen through, but 
we think we finally have the an- 
SWet. 

The French ship Darlac leaves 
Saigon July 26 with the elephant 
and his feed for 50 to 55 days. The 
ship will arrive in Singapore July 
30 and the elephant will stay at the 
local zoo until Aug. 5. The elephant 
will leave Singapore on the Steel 
Survevor on Aug. 5 and, with one 
stop at Durban, South Africa, will 
sail around the Cape, arriving in 
New York about Sept. 1. 

Since the elephant must arrive in 
Saigon early July 24, it may be 
necessary to transport the elephant 
by the legation truck. We hope the 
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fears of the Pnompenh truckers are 
groundless. 

Following the advice of the vet- 
erinarian, we plan to send the fol- 
lowing foods with the elephant 
based on 50 days of travel: 1,000 
kilos each of rough rice, corn, rice 
Hour; 2,500 kilos of rice straw and 
100 kilos of trunks. A 
sturdy cage will be constructed. 

Is it too early to congratulate 


banana 


ourselves? 


Roman L. Lorsperc. 


July 21, 195] 
Chargé d’Affaires, Pnompenh 
Legation, Saigon 


From U. S 
To American 


Elephant leaving Phompenh Sun- 
day by truck. Mahout accompany- 
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ing elephant speaks only Cambo- 
dian. Cambodian office in Saigon 
will take charge of him and send 
him back to Pnompenh. 

CATLETT 


From American Legation, Saigon 
To U. S. Chargé d’Affaires, Pnompenh 


According all opinions mahout 
must accompany elephant to States. 
Present sick mother 
and refuses stay Saigon beyond to- 
morrow. Need mahout with pass- 
port latest Friday. 


mahout has 


HEATH 


July 26, 1951] 
Chargé d’Afiaires, Pnompenh 
Legation, Saigon 


From U. S. 
To American 


Cambodian 
found mahout but question arises 
of incidental expenses on trip in 
addition food and lodging on ship. 
For example he will need warm 
clothing in New York while await- 
ing return vessel. If Isthmian Line 


government has 


or legation can take care such ex- 


penses mahout willing to go. Cam- 
bodian government taking care his 
family during his absence. Advise 


urgently whether he should pro- 


ceed. 
CATLETT 
July 27, 1951 
Legation, Saigon 
Affaires, Pnompenh 


From American 


To U. S. Chargé d 

Send mahout with passport fast- 
est means. Cost transportation, 
clothing available here. Cambodian 
embassy will assume responsibility 


New Y« rk, 


January 
July 27, 1951 
U. S. Chargé d’Affaires 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 


Miss Thelma M. Jennsen 
American Legation, Saigon 


We were not able to send the 
mahout down by morning’s plane. 
Had passport trouble. Sorry about 
the delay in finding a mahout, but 
the Cambodians simply didn’t find 
one untl Thursday willing to go 
to U.S. 

With best regards and hoping 
that you and | have heard the last 
of L’ Affaire de Elephant. 

Don V. CatTLettT 
July 29, 1951 


From American Legation, Saigon 
To American Consul General, Singapore 


Cambodian elephant arriving 
Singapore 30 July for transship- 
ment. Mahout who speaks only 
Cambodian arriving Singapore via 
Malayan Airways today. 

HEATH 


Aug. 21, 1951 
U. S. Chargé d’Affaires 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
His Excellency Var Kamel 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Pnompenh, Cambodia 
Excellency: 


I have the honor to refer to our 
telephone conversation of today 
and to give the information regard- 
ing transportation of the elephant 
which was sent as a gift to Presi- 
dent Truman by His Majesty No- 
rodom Sihanouk. 

The elephant was embarked on 
the U.S. Steel Surveyor at Singa- 
pore Aug. 5, 1951, to proceed to 
U.S. via Panama canal. All ar- 
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rangements made to receive the ele- 
phant and transport it New York 
to Washington. 

There is accordingly no necessity 
for a representative of the Cambo- 
dian legation to be present, but 
there will undoubtedly be some 
publicity given arrival of the ele- 
phant and Cambodian representa- 
tive might be useful in that con- 
nection. 


Don V. CaTLETT 
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Sept. 8, 1951 


From American Legation, Saigon 
To U. S. Chargé d’ Affaires, Pnompenh 


State Department informed Cam- 
bodian elephant died aboard ship 
off Capetown, South Africa, Sept. 6. 
Burial at sea. Mahout will be re- 
turned Indo-China from U.S. 
Please inform Cambodian Govern- 
ment. 

Formal regrets will be sent later 
by diplomatic pouch. 

GULLION 


Flights of Fancy 


Snow stitched with rab. 
bit tracks.—Richard Sul 
livan. 


Pond winking at the 
raindrops as they joined 


her.—Thelma Ireland. 


Tiny silver bells chimed out in a 
sprinkle of sound.—S. /. Schmidle. 


Gave junior a large yelping of spin- 


lohn C. Faro. 


ach. 


Young mother building heir castles. 


—Hazel E. Howard. 


Unheeded alarm clock shaking with 
rage.—Frank Siccard. 


Sun licking ice from the pavement. 
—Margaret Culkin Banning. 
ers are invited to submit 


be paid on publication. Exact 
1 


Morning as warm as 


SS, the clasp of a little girl’s 


yw hand.—Herbert G. 


Her eyes are sparkling 
blue pools of goodness.— 
Joseph Dever. 
His battered face looked like a pot- 
ter’s error.—Graham Greene. 
Convicted by his own eloquence.— 
Halls of lvy. 
Teen-agers tee-hee deep in conver- 
sation.—Mary C. Dorsey. 


Puffing locomotives elbowed 


the station.—Jimmy Lee. 


into 
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Fear crawling over him like ants.— 
Cosmopolitan. 
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N 19 years of professional 
| hockey, Eddie Shore had ex- 
tly 978 stitches taken in 
more than 80 wounds. 

He suffered a fractured back, hip, 
collarbone. 
times, and his jaw, 
once hung by 
eyeballs were split open. Almost 
every natural tooth he owned was 
knocked out of his head. 
1S known 


His nose was broken 14 
His left ear 
Both his 


five. 
a thread. 


Yet he as the greatest 
hockey He 
played professic nally from 1921 to 
19-0). 
Shore’s 
built up 
him down the ice with frightening 
speed. His chilling disregard of per- 
sonal safety enabled him to main- 


plaver who ever lived. 


long stride 


a momentum that carried 


abnormally 


tain that peak speed to a point well 


limit dared by lesser 


Thus he often came up with 


beyond the 
men. 
plays that other stars were lucky to 
du 1 lifetime. 
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This article originally appeares 


Eddre Shore: 
|.) Toughest Guy 
in Hockey 


He had 978 stitches taken in more 
than 80 wounds 


By ED FITZGERALD 


Condensed from a book* 


used to pull off in the late stages of 
a close game when the Boston Bru- 
ins were behind or locked in a tie. 
Shore would roar down the ice like 
a human catapult, leading the two 
on the team. 

the goal, he 
bullet-like drive, 
Instead, he 
the 


forwards 
toward 


fastest 
Zooming 
would unleash a 
but not at the net. 
would rifle the puck 
backboards and, head lowered like 
a vengeful bull, smash through the 
enemy line as though it 
were so much Lena Eddie was 
fast. He could retrieve the puck as 
it came off the a pass it back 
and then grin as 


against 


defense 


to his forwards, 
his teammate angled it for the goal. 

That’s the kind of hockey Eddie 
Shore played. It won him the nick- 
name of Babe Ruth, of Hockey, 
more money;sthan was paid any 
other player in the; gathe, and a 
place in hockey’s International 
Hallsof Fame. 

It did not win him affection. Ed- 
Heyn. Copyright, 1949, 1950; 1951, 


Reprinted by special arrangement with Mac- 


1 in Sport Magazine, February, 1959. 
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die Shore was not, and is not today, 
what you might call a popular man. 
In fact, there was an undue delay 
in his nomination to the Hall of 
Fame, established in 1947 at Kings- 
ton, Ontario. When the charter 
members were chosen, Shore was 
conspicuously absent. It was such 
an outrageous affront that even the 
fans, who had often demonstrated 
against Shore but rarely for him, 
raised the from Toronto to 
New York. Newspaper columnists 
who never had hesitated to put the 
slug on Eddie during his playing 
days, shriveled the members of the 
selection committee with 
scorn. It wasn’t long before Ed- 
ward William Shore was duly in- 
stalled. 

Shore was voted the Hart trophy 
as the most valuable player in the 
National Hockey league four times. 
He was picked for the league’s All- 
Star team four times. Thus, he oc- 


root 


cupies a unique place in hockey 
history. He was the best. “He 1s,” 
columnist John Lardner once wrote, 
“the only man in hockey generally 
known to the people who ignore 
hockey.” 

Naturally, there is another side 
to the story. This tough, profit- 
minded old warrior has become 
completely sold on the value of 
teaching hockey to the kids of 
Springfield, Mass., where he now 
lives, and operates the Springfield 
Indians. He conducts a youth pro- 
gram—Pee Wee Hockey, he calls 
it—for boys from ten to 16. He 


their ° 


takes no money for his work; he 
doesn’t even charge anything for 
turning over his hockey rink to 
the youngsters. 

Shore, now a U.S. citizen, wish- 
es to give the kids a chance to learn 
the right way to skate and play 
hockey. He gets a kick out of giv- 
ing these kids in Springfield some- 
thing he always longed for and 
never got. 

Perhaps if Eddie had been licked 
more often the wouldn’t 
have hated him so. But he gener- 
ally beat the socks off any mad- 


crowds 


dened opponent foolish enough to 
wade into him. It was a natural 
consequence of this amazing com- 
bination of hockey skill and com- 
bat ferocity that made the fans root 
for the other guys. They saw Eddie 
club so many rivals into dreamland 
that they began to pray for a Sir 
Lancelot, a Kid Galahad, who 
would call his bluff and knock him 
bowlegged. It got so after a while 
that they were even pleased when 
half a dozen of the enemy con- 
verged on Shore to smash him to 
the ice. 

In his early days, Eddie’s favor- 
ite sports were baseball and soccer. 
He didn’t play hockey at all. That 
came at Manitoba Agricultural col- 
lege in Winnipeg, which he attend- 
ed with his brother Aubrey. 

Eddie into his ice 
career by Aubrey. In an idle con- 
versation one day, Aubrey told Ed- 
die that he would never make a 
hockey player. Until that dare, Ed- 


was shoved 
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die had no desire to be one. But he 
met the challenge instantly. 

“[ remember that I told Aubrey 
anybody could be a hockey player,” 
he said, grinning. “And then I set 
out to prove it. The college had an 
outdoor rink; and all that winter, 
when I got through with classes, 
I'd go out on that ice with a hockey 
sticx and a puck. It would be 30°, 
40°, or 50 Lots of 
times, I'd have one or two inches of 
frost on my shoulders and_ back. 
My ears, nose, cheeks, and feet 
froze. But I was determined to be 
a hockey player. I did make the 
team for the last three games.” 

It was the season of 1926-27 when 
Eddie’s hockey career shifted into 
high gear. That was) when he 
caught on with the Boston Bruins 
of the National Hockey league. He 
played his first game for the Bruins 
on Nov. 16, 1926, at the old Boston 
Arena. 

A big veteran named Billy Coutu 
took it upon himself to test young 
Shore’s mettle. Time after time, 
Coutu hit the wiry youth in smash- 


below zero. 


ing charges, and every time the 
rookie smashed right back at the 
bruiser. The other men on the ice 
began to give the pair a wide berth. 


to see if the kid 
could take it; Shore deter- 
mined to prove that he could. 
Again and again, they crashed into 
each other with sickening force. 
Finally, in a bull-like rush, Coutu 
smashed into Shore while whizzing 
down the ice at top speed. Eddie 


Coutu was out 


Was 
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saw him coming, bent forward, 
and coldly met him head-on. The 
veteran went down, semiconscious, 
and the kid stayed on his feet. But 
Shore’s left ear was split from top 
to bottom and blood flowed freely. 

Doctors told Eddie they would 
have to amputate the ear, but he 
wouldn't take their word for it. He 
went from doctor to doctor until 
he found one willing to stitch the 
wound. Eddie still has the ear. 

Then there was the memorable 
duel he fought against the whole 
Montreal team in the Forum back 
in the winter of 1929-30. Hockey 
old-timers say it was a throwback 
to the spectacles Nero used to stage 
in the Colosseum. The Canadiens 
had made up their minds that the 
best way to win was to put Shore 
in the hospital in a hurry. Read 
what hockey writer Elmer Fergu- 
son said in the Montreal Herald. 

“Shore, already acknowledged 
the greatest hockey player in the 
game, set the seal on his courage 
by playing the last period with 
blood streaming down his face 
from a deep gash over the left eye. 
He carried on until he was at last 
literally smashed down when the 
brawny Babe Siebert highsticked 
him across the face in the final 
minute.” 

Shore was unconscious for 15 
minutes after that bit of play. The 
medical checkup showed that he 
had a broken nose, three cracked 
teeth, a gash on his cheekbone, a 
two-inch cut over his left eye, and 
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two black eyes. Siebert was not pe- 
nalized for the assault. Referees 
George Mallinson and Leo Heffer- 
nan said they didn’t see it. 

The record would not be com- 
plete without a report on Shore’s 
most serious brawl, the spine-chill- 
ing Ace Bailey case. Shore almost 
killed Bailey. 

On the night of Dec. 12, 1933, 
the Toronto Maple Leafs were 
playing the Bruins at Boston Gar- 
den. From start to finish, it was a 
rough game; it bore more resem- 


blance to an old-fashioned gang 


fight than to a major-league hockey 


contest. The teams had been at 
sword’s points for a couple of sea- 
sons. Now they began laying into 
each other. They cheerfully violated 
every rule in the book and the 
referees did little to discourage 
them. 

Vic Ripley opened the scoring 
with a fluke goal for Boston, and 
Hap Day tied it up for the Leafs. 
The second period was half over 
when the persistent roughhouse 
tactics reached a chilling climax. 
Red Horner, famed Toronto bad 
man, slammed Shore viciously into 
the boards. Shore, spitting fire, re- 
gained his feeet and charged after 
his tormentor. Mistaking Irvin 
(Ace) Bailey for Horner, he roared 
into Bailey from the rear, tumbling 
the Toronto player to the ice. Some 
newsmen wrote that Shore tripped 
Bailey from behind with his hockey 
stick. Whatever the mechanics of 
the delicate maneuver, Bailey went 
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down hard. His head struck the 
ice with a sickening thud. You 
could hear it in the peanut gallery. 

It took two doctors ten minutes 
to rouse Bailey. An ambulance was 
summoned, and, his head packed 
in ice, Bailey was taken to the Au- 
dubon hospital. He was suffering 
from a cerebral concussion with 
convulsions. 

Back at the hockey game, there 
was more trouble. After Bailey had 
been carried from the ice, Shore 
skated back to his regular defense 
position. The instant that play was 
resumed, Red Horner rushed up to 
him and sent him sprawling with 
a heavy right-hand shot in the jaw. 
Shore’s scalp was split open, a 
patch of red spread over the ice, 
and Eddie was carted off to get 
seven more stitches. 

The Leafs went on to win the 
historic game, 4-1, and a squad of 
patrolmen had to escort them off 
the ice. 

The newspapers told the world 
that Shore was almost prostrated 
with grief and worry over the seri- 
ousness of Bailey’s condition. He 
had been dazed by the way Horner 
had smashed him against the 
boards, and he remembered very 
little of what happened. 

Every newspaper in the country 
carried daily bulletins on Bailey’s 
condition. But as Ace moved out 
of the shadow of death, the bul- 
letins grew shorter. Quietly, meth- 
odically, the league executives pro- 
ceeded with their investigation. On 
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Jan. 4, 1934, Eddie Shore was for- 
mally absolved of any deliberate 
attempt to injure Bailey. 

The Bruins made the most of Ed- 
die’s drawing power. Manager Art 
Ross, no slouch as a_ promotor, 
would keep Eddie in the dressing 
room until the rest of the Bruins 
had skated out on the ice for the 
pregame warmup. Then Eddie 
would glide out to the air of Hail 
to the Chief! played by a brass 
band. Behind him, at a respectful 
distance, came a manservant. Over 
the great man’s brawny shoulders 
hung a colorful matador’s cloak. 
When Eddie stopped, the manser- 
vant (shades of Gorgeous George! ) 
would scurry forward and gently 
remove the gay outer garment. 

This ceremonial entrance lasted 
for some time. The New York 
Americans, a disrespectful gang of 
rowdies, finally put a stop to it. 
One night at Boston Garden, the 


Americans waited until Shore had 
staged his entrance. Then they left 
the ice, and came back carrying 
what appeared to be a large roll of 
carpeting. Solemnly, they unrolled 
the rug. 

On the inside, all curled in 
a ball, was Rabbit McVeigh, the 
Americans’ pint-sized forward. Mc- 
Veigh leaped from his magic car- 
pet, pirouetted daintily, blew a half- 
dozen kisses to the hysterical crowd. 
The grand-opera entrances for 
Shore were over. 

Eddie’s ambition was to own and 
run a minor-league club. He was 
convinced that he knew enough 
about the business to be successful. 
He also knew that he would have 
a running head start on success if 
he booked Eddie Shore as the prin- 
cipal attraction. Quietly, he cast 
about for a good place to locate. He 
finally found it, in Springfield, 
Mass., where he owns the Indians. 


Downed But Not Out 


CD) vrine the early 30’s, Harry Krakow, known as King Levinsky, beat some 
of the best heavyweight scrappers of his time. 

But one night the Kingfish met Max Baer, and what wide-shouldered 
Maxie did to the Chicagoan was pathetic. For 20 rounds he battered Levinsky, 
who finished with body and face bloody and smashed. 

A few friends headed for their pal’s quarters, to console him. Levinsky, 
however, was incredibly undaunted. Grinning from jawbone to jawbone, 
he greeted them happily. “Hi boys!” he exclaimed. “How'd you like the 


fight?” 


“Well, gee—” stammered one. 


sut the effervescent fighter let him get no further. “I don’t like to brag,” 
he beamed broadly, “but tell the truth, boys—kin I take it, or kin I take it!” 


Harold Winerip in The Link (Dec. ’51) 








A New Order of Nuns 


They visit people and flicker the unwithering stars 


By SISTER MARY JANET, P.V.M.I. 


LIKE it here. I like the way 

the snow piles heavily on 

the pines and makes them 
look like immense Christmas cakes, 
dripping with icing. I like the long 
sweep of the hills to the north, 
dusted with blue as though our 
Lady’s garments had touched and 
colored them in passing. 

I like the way the stars hang close 
on summer evenings, and I espe- 
cially like the first one, a diamond 
brooch on the purple frock that 
heaven wears at night. 

“Here” is a hilltop in Orange 
county, New York state. It is 
1,100 feet above sea level, health 
rating 100%, the information 
books tell you. We call it Mary- 
Our reason for the name is 
obvious once you know that our 
Community is named Parish Visi- 
tors of Mary Immaculate. The rest 
of the town ot Monroe, N. Y., 
however, calls it Quaker Hill, for 
reason I don’t know. It be- 
Marycrest for us in 1923, 


crest. 


what 
came 


BY bs 


7 


when Mother Mary Teresa Tallon, 
foundress of this Community of 
family-visitation Sisters, a Com- 
munity then just three years old, 
decided that we needed a country 
motherhouse, 50 miles from New 
York City. And now here we are. 

Our novices spend their two- 
year novitiate here, in a fieldstone- 
and-shingle house perched on the 
crest of the hill. The novitiate is a 
few yards down the path from the 
big stone motherhouse which had 
been built as an artist’s residence 
on a site chosen for its striking 
scenic beauty. 

The novices have their classes in 
their own house, in a big, sprawling 
classroom which runs _ halfway 
around the building. The classes 
include such subjects as catechetics, 
missiology, Church history, and 
the Community rule. One hundred 
twenty-one motherhouse 
land on this hilltop give the novices 
plenty of room to keep in physical 


acres ol 


trim. 
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For religious exercises the novices 
come to the large motherhouse 
chapel of Mary Immaculate. There 
they pray to our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament and before the sedate 
carved wooden Madonna of the 
Coronation upon the altar screen. 
The madonna stood in New York’s 
St. Patrick’s cathedral before it 
came to Marycrest. 

I like the Community’s mission 
work as well as I like Marycrest. 
Perhaps what I like best is the 
Community's approach to that 


work, the spirit of reverence and 


recollection and silence which is 
encouraged in a community of very 
active When we go 


into the homes on census visitation 


missionaries. 


we are supposed to bring with us 
the spirit of Christ’s peace and 
charity. In order to give it, we 
must first have it. 

Our work brings us into close 
contact with people who have be- 
come confused in the dizzying 
whirl called Western civilization, 
with people whom life has made 
fearful or hard. To each of these we 
represent the Church, we represent 
Christ. They look at us, standing 
in their doorway, seated in their 
living room, and they expect to see 
Him. When we speak, they listen 
for His voice. It is staggering, and 
it is beautiful, and five minutes of 
thinking about it will prove to 
anyone that we need reverence and 
silence and recollection in large 
and constant quantities. We need 
to be contemplatives. 


January 


I like the way Parish Visitors, 
when they take a parish census at 
a pastor’s invitation, make it a part 
of their work to cement good 
relations between priest and pa- 
rishioners, and the way they con- 
sider it a part of every day to help 
all those they meet in either spir- 
itual or physical distress. Couples 
about to break up their homes, 
adolescents in need of guidance 
and understanding, the aged faced 
with the bleak loneliness of having 
outlived all who have loved them 
—all of these are part of the Visit- 
ing Sister’s day. 

I like the quiet, sympathetic, un- 
surprised way the Sisters listen to 
people long enmeshed in their own 
sinfulness or ignorance; their gen- 
tle manner in showing their people 
how easy it will be to come back 
to an all-merciful Father, how kind 
and understanding their parish 
priests will be. I like the friendly 
naturalness of the Sisters. Their 
unassuming atittude is, in part, the 
secret of missionary success. 

I like the rule that says that ev- 
ery Sister is to take an hour of 
adoration in the chapel every day 
in addition to religious exercises. | 
am constantly amazed that there 
really is always time to do so, even 
in the fullest schedule. I like the 
democratic division of household 
and mission duties, giving each 
Sister a turn at both. 

I like the way the Sisters hold 
before their minds two models be- 
fore all others. The Good Shep- 
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herd’s solicitude for His sheep is of 
the very essence of their missionary 
vocation. The Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, which “kept all these 
things,” and pondered them, lived 
always in the thought of her di- 
vine Son. 

The Community has accepted no 
institutional work, aiming to leave 
the Sisters free for personal visita- 
tion to families and for catechetical 


instruction of public-school chil- 


dren, overaged children, adults, 
and converts. Visiting and instruct- 
ing in jails and hospitals also comes 
within the scope of their work. 

In each of the 11 Community 
missions, located in the archdio- 
ceses of New York, Milwaukee, 
and Chicago, and the dioceses of 
Albany, Brooklyn, Hartford, 
Scranton, Syracuse, and Trenton, 
the Sisters go from a central mis- 
sion convent on daily visitation 
and return for religious exercises. 

Founded in New York City in 
1920, canonically erected as a dio- 
cesan 1927, the 
Community’s professed personnel 
is now near 150. Invitations from 
all over the U.S. and some foreign 
countries indicate that thousands 
of Parish Visitors of Mary Immac- 
ulate could be kept very busy in- 
deed, if thousands were available. 

I like the stars hanging 
enough to touch, and the long blue 
sweep of hills and the first star in 
a purple twilight. I like small fac- 

black and white and yellow, 
clean and not so clean, that meet 


congregation in 


close 
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me on street corners and doorsteps 
in the parish in New York City. I 
like the trusting smiles and the 
small, eager hands stretched to 
catch mine, and the shrill voices, 
“Gimme a holy pitcher, please, 
Sister? Are ya comin’ t’ my house, 
Sister? Mom said vt tell ya she 
wants t’ see ya, Sister! I went to 
structions like ya tole me, Sister!” 
This last statement invariably nets 
the street-corner angel an especially 
nice holy picture, on reasonable 
proof of his veracity. 

I'd rather see the stars in the 
eyes of children on their First-Com- 
munion morning than to watch 
that first star fasten its diamond 
brooch on the purple frock of 
night. Stars in the eyes last longer, 
and mean more. I'd rather see the 
stars in the eyes of old people who 
have consented to see a priest after 
years of estrangement from God, 
than to stand on a hilltop and try 
to touch a skyful of stars. 

I like the “God bless you, Sis- 
ter!” of hard-working, tired, smil- 
ing, good Catholic mothers, whose 
daily sacrifices, it seems to me, far 
surpass any I have made. I like 
kneeling in chapel in the evening, 
“on my Hour,” and thanking God 
that I can spend my life praying 
and working for people very much 
like the ones He knew and loved 
on earth—and still does know and 
love very much. People whom He 
called “My sheep” that were lost. 

I like being a Parish Visitor of 
Mary Immaculate. 








This Struck Me 


Anyone who knows the Church must love the Church. Through it, we 
are introduced to many subtle little acts that become a part of us. It becomes 
mixed with our blood, with our joys and sorrows. Myles Connolly* says for 


us many of the things we have always felt but have somehow not said our- 


selves. 


He CHURCH to me is all important things everywhere. It is authority and 

guidance. It is love and inspiration. It is hope and assurance. It is God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. It is our Lady and St. 
Joseph. It is St. Peter and Pius XII. It is the bishop and the pastor. It is the 
catechism and it is our mother leaning over the crib teaching us our evening 
prayers. 

It is the cathedral at Chartres and the cross-tipped hut on Ulithi. It 
is the martyrs in the Colosseum. It is the wrinkled old nun and the eager- 
eyed postulant. It is the radiant face of the young priest saying his first Mass, 
and the sleepy boy acolyte with his soiled white sneakers showing under his 
black cassock. It is the spire glimpsed from a train window. It is 6 o'clock 
Mass with its handful of unknown saints at the Communion rail in the gray 
dark and it is pontitical high Mass with its crowds and glowing grandeur 
in St. Peter's. It is the stained-glass window with the ragged hole from a 
boy’s baseball, and the small red sanctuary lamp sputtering in a dark and 


empty church. 


It is the bursting out of the Gloria on Holy Saturday, and the dim 
crib at dawn Mass on Christmas. It is the long, shadowy, uneven line 
of penitents waiting outside the confessional in the dusk of a wintry 
afternoon, each separate and solemnly alone with his sins, and it is the stooped 
figure of a priest, silhouetted against the headlights of a police car in the 
darkness of the highway as he says the last prayers over a broken body lying 
on the pavement beside a shattered automobile. It is the Magnificat and it is 


grace before meals. 


It is peace and truth and salvation. It is’ the door through which 
I entered into the faith and the door through which I shall leave, please 


God, for eternity. 


*Dan England and the Noonday Devil. Bruce, Milwaukee, $2.50. 


[For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions, 


Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selections.x—Ed. ] 





How to Believe in God 


In daily life, men accept matertal wonders on faith, but 
reject the wonders of God 


By THOMAS MERTON 


Condensed from a book* 


T Is impossible for a man to 

live without some kind of 

faith. By faith I mean here 
the acceptance of truth on the evi- 
dence of another. 

Millions of men of our age who 
found it impossible to believe in 
God blindly submit themselves in 
human faith to any charlatan who 
has access to a printing press, movie 
screen or microphone. Men who 
cannot believe in the revealed word 
of God swallow everything they 
read in the newspapers. 

They find it impossible to believe 
the Pope when he makes a guarded 
ex cathedra pronouncement within 
the very narrow field of “faith and 
morals.” Yet, if movie star 
who stalled for three years in the 


some 


8th grade makes a dogmatic decla- 


ration on marriage or astrophysics 
they will regard it as “authorita- 
tive.” 

There do exist a few sincere men 
who have arrived by their own re- 
search at error. You might suppose 
that if they saw the evidence in 
favor of faith, they would instantly 
change their view. But no: the 


*The Ascent to Truth. Copyright, 1951, 


paradox is this. While the few re- 
ject the notion of faith by false rea- 
soning, millions reject it by an aet 
of faith. 

There is a still greater enormity 
in their unbelief. They disbelieve 
God on the testimony of man. 
They reject the word of God be- 
cause they are told to do so by men 
who, in their turn, were told to do 
so by men. The only real reason 
why most unbelievers cannot yield 
to God is that they have already 
submitted to men. 

Faith has been too often proposed 
as alien or contrary to reason. Ac- 
cording to this view, it is something 
emotional. It either happens to you 
or it does not. If it happens, you 
“have faith.” The fact that you 
“have faith,” they say, does not 
necessarily have any effect on your 
reasoning. But with this notion of 
faith, how can “having faith” con- 
tribute to your outlook on life or 
to your behavior? It does not seem 
to be much more important than 
having red hair or a wooden leg. 
It is just something that happened 
to you, but not to your neighbor. 


by the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani. Re- 
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This false idea of faith is a com- 
promise with rationalism. Actually, 
faith and reason are meant to get 
along happily together. They were 
not meant to live divorced. 

It is just as rational to believe in 
miracles as it is to believe in peni- 
cillin. The experience of doctors 
shows that men have been cured 
of seemingly incurable diseases in 
an altogether extraordinary fashion. 
The doctors can offer no explana 
tion but the direct intervention of 
God. The believing Christian is 
well aware that in any event God 
can cure me of pneumonia either 
by having a pump me 
full of penicillin, or by a drop of 
Lourdes water on the tip of my 
tongue. God, who made the laws 


doctor 


of nature, can also suspend them as 
He pleases. Nevertheless, the believ- 
ing Christian is bound, under pain 
of sin, to take ordinary, reasonable 
means to preserve his life and even 
his bodily health. He is never 
bound to drink Lourdes water. 

The miracles of Lourdes are no 
more the object of theological faith 
than the cures that have followed 
from the use of penicillin. Miracles 
recorded outside the deposit of di- 
vine revelation, such as those of 
Lourdes, are simply proposed to 
believers and unbelievers alike as 
historical facts. Thev are to be ex 
amined and tested in the same wav 
as any other historical fact, by ra- 
tional investigation. 

The miracles of Lourdes can be 
accepted without any previous theo- 


January 


logical faith, merely on the testi- 
mony of medical men. The only 
reason why this objective testimony 
is so often rejected by unbelievers 
is that they hold, a priori, that 
miracles cannot happen, and they 
hold this as an article of faith! 

Hence the paradox: the average 
agnostic rejects the miracle on 
faith, while the Church, if she does 
anything about it at all, investigates 
the facts, to discover whether or 
not a miracle has taken place. Now 
I ask you: who is the more ra- 
tional, the Church or the rationalist 
who “cannot believe”? 

The “problem of unbelief” in 
modern times is clearly a problem 
of irrationality. Most men of our 
time do not have enough brains 
or training to be capable of a for- 
mal sin against the theological vir- 
tue of faith. The faithlessness that 
is so prevalent in a country like 
America is not formal unbelief but 
crass ignorance. 

The first step in bringing men 
to faith must be taken on the level 
of philosophy. The first step is a 
matter of reason. It is impossible 
to ask anvone to believe in truths 
revealed by God unless he first un- 
a God and 
truth. The 
anyone to 


derstands that there is 
that He can 
Church does not ask 
sacrifice his reason in order to be- 
lieve in God. She tries to convince 
him, by philosophical arguments, 
of a truth which ought to be prac- 
tically inescapable. 

It would be useless to deny that 


reveal 
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the traditional Catholic proofs for 
the existence of God, the five ways 
of St. Thomas, sometimes fail to 
convince. Those unconvinced men 
have minds. They rate, in fact, as 
intellectuals; they are able to think. 
But their minds leave them in 
doubt as to the nature of being, of 
truth, and even sometimes of their 
own existence. Such _ intellectuals 
are not able to sin against faith. 
These persons do not present any 
real problem of unbelief. But there 
are three classes of men who do 
concern us, in their unbelief. 

First, there is the atheist who, 
having once believed in God, has 
formally rejected Him. And having 
rejected God, he strives to stamp 
out the idea of God and of revela- 
tion. He even goes to the trouble 
of organizing and systematizing his 
attack on God so that his atheism 
becomes a kind of religion turned 
inside out. Extreme atheism is a 
perversion of faith in which every 
aspect of divine revelation is dis- 
believed precisely because of its 
claim to divine authority. Every- 
thing in religion that appeals to our 
love for God, by that very fact 
arouses the atheist’s hatred. Athe- 
ism in its fullest development is 
religion gone haywire. Its extreme 
form can be explained only as a 
variety of psychosis. 

The second class intellectually 
accept the existence of God and 
revelation as at least credible, but 
still find themselves paralyzed, “un- 
able to believe.” 


HOW TO BELIEVE IN GOD 


The third class is the least recog- 
nized and the hardest to talk about. 
It consists of those who, while re- 
maining nominal members of the 
Church and even occasionally _re- 
ceiving the sacraments as a matter 
of form, have almost entirely lost 
their faith. They retain a certain 
loyalty to their Catholic anteced- 
ents, to the Catholic society of 
which they may form a part. But 
this is a purely human and social 
loyalty that has lost all theological 
foundation. They retain the name 
Catholic but their faith is dead be- 
cause it never finds expression in 
any Christian activity. As far as 
they are concerned, God and the 
will of God might as well not exist. 
They lead lives which are frankly 
and openly ufgodly. 

Those three classes of men each 
present a different problem. The 
atheist has mobilized his mind and 
will against God. The third group, 
those who still cling to the outward 
forms of religion without a living 
faith in God, are a great mystery 
indeed. 

What do they think about Him? 
Perhaps very little. They are skep- 
tics in practice. The thought of 
God, even the question of His 
existence, has ceased to have any 
immediate practical value to them. 
They do not even bother to deny 
Him. And in this sense they are 
perhaps worse off than the atheists, 


- who still find the thought of God 


a source of positive excitement. 
But the real problem of unbelief 
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is, to my mind, centered ‘in the 
second group: those who to some 
extent know God but cannot be- 
lieve in Him. They are often in- 
volved in the most acute spiritual 
anguish. They are not in the least 
perplexed at the thought that God 
speaks to men through Christ and 
that Christ has handed on His rul- 
ing, teaching, and sanctifying pow- 


er to His mystical Body, which 


prolongs His Incarnation and 
keeps Him visibly present in the 
world of men. And yet they can- 
not believe. 

Unbelief that really presents a 
problem is centered not in the mind 
but in the will. And St. Augustine 
long ago made it quite plain that 
one of the main reasons why the 
will refuses to go into action and 
embrace the faith is that it fears to 
pay the price of faith. Faith with- 
out works is dead. Faith demands 
expression: the sacrifice of things 
to which the will is attached. Faith 
means war. 

The man who has no real intel- 
leetual difficulties about faith and 
yet “cannot believe” is sometimes 
one who cannot face this prospect. 
He earnestly desires peace: but not 
at the price of battle. 

It is not for anyone to say how 
or when God is to dispense His 
gifts of grace. But it seems to me 


probable that anyone who sees the 
credibility of the Catholic faith and 
feels at some time or other a defi- 
nite desire to embrace it, has al- 
ready received sufficient grace to 
do so. There is no need to wait 
about for a star to appear in the 
heavens or for an angel to tell him 
to get baptized. 

If he does not know for sure 
whether he has the grace to accept 
the faith, let him start accepting it 
anyway. He will soon find out that 
he has been given not only sufficient 
but efficacious grace to do so. Let 
him make the act of will which he 
thinks is impossible: he will find 
out, after he has done it, that it was 
possible. In so doing he will commit 
himself to embrace all the appar- 
ently severe moral consequences of 
Christian faith. But he can be mo- 
rally certain that, if he has enough 
grace to start the journey, he will 
also receive all the grace he needs 
to continue it and to reach the end. 

The whole road is ordinarily 
traveled in darkness. We receive 
enlightenment only in proportion 
as we give ourselves more and 
more completely to God by humble 
submission and love. We do not 
first see, then act: we act, then see. 
And that is why the man who 
waits to see clearly before he will 
believe never starts on the journey. 


The government will never be able successfully to freeze prices as long as 


money continues to burn people’s pockets. 
Olin Miller in the Aflanta Journal (24 June ’51). 





Joe Lous’ Greatest Fight 


The Bomber was a champion in more 
ways than one. There 1s one title he keeps 


By RAYMOND MOLEY 


Condensed from Newsweek* 


weight boxing champion, as 
a youngster had little or no 
schooling, and was handicapped by 
his color. He attracted attention by 


oft Louts, former heavy- 


his brawn, courage, and willingness 


to work and learn. 
He entered a trade 
riddled with shod- 
dy morals and peo- 
pled in part by the 
underworld. 
He shuffled ahead 
in this track, asking 
no favors, meeting 
all comers, with 
never a boast, alibi, 
nor default. No 
champion in his 
class ever fought so 
often and won so 
consistently. His 
professional contacts were some- 
times with grimy people, but sports 
writers tell us that none of the 
grime came off onto And 
something in him made them and 
prize fighting measurably better. 
The 2nd World War came when 
Louis was at the peak of his ca- 
pacities and earning power. He 


Je e. 


went into the U. S. Army. When 

he returned he was an old man as 

fighters go. Times were good and 

the land was flush with money, but 

Joe Louis found himself hard up 
and burdened with debt. 

Yes, he had made 

a great deal when 

pretenders were fall- 

ing before his skill 

and strength. But 

his business was 

fighting, not finane- 

ing. He made mis- 

takes. He managed 

his money badly. 

Great sums_ faded 

away through bad 

investments. Who- 

ever helped him 

with the mysteries 

of the income tax 

had not done well. Louis owed the 


government a great deal. 

It never occurred to him to do 
anything but pay. Dozens of gam- 
blers had made big money on his 


fights and, according to Senate 
committees, either failed to pay 
taxes or “fixed” the government. 
That was not Louis’ way. 


*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 18 Nov. 12, 1951. 45 
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Joe had obligated himself to pay 
what seems an excessive amount to 
his wife, when they parted, for the 
support of little Joe and Jacqueline. 
His annuity nest egg of $50,000 he 
had given away to needy buddies in 
the Army. But he scraped together 
what he could and started to pay 
the government. Finally, there was 
no way to pay more except to put 
on the gloves and fight again. 

‘This was a dreadful personal 
choice. Joe knew that to go on in 
the ring when reflexes are failing 
is to end a dazed, deaf, and witless 
derelict. Before him was the ex- 
ample of Sam Langford, who 
fought them all in his day, but end- 
ed blind and penniless in a back 
room in Harlem. This risk Louis 
took because he was an honest man. 

Joe’s fights over the past year 
were not fine exhibitions, but they 
remembered as the 


ought to be 
an unparalleled 


most glorious of 
career. The punishments he took, 
the long grinds of training, the 
disappointments when his body 
could not do what his brain told 
it to do would have destroyed a 


less vital character. For in there 


Forecast 


against him were subjective mat- 
ters which he was trying to beat, 
the humiliation of debt, the threat 
of dependence, and the temptation 
of compromise. 

When an awkward youngster 
named Marciano drove him 
through the ropes, perhaps for 
good, he still owed the govern- 
ment. Even then, he refused to 
quit. He said he had to think about 
it. That meant he had to find out 
how much more there was to pay. 

Meanwhile, we see the evidence 
accumulate that it is not Louis but 
the American people who are suf- 
fering humiliation. All over the na- 
tion there is appearing the sordid 
record of internal-revenue ofhcers, 
well-placed political lawyers, busi- 
nessmen who have found it cheaper 
to bribe than to pay taxes. The in- 
fection has apparently spread in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It 
is a shameful lesson to a careless 
generation. 

Time was when moral example 
came from high office. Now Joe 
Louis reminds us of what Ameri- 
can integrity used to be, should be, 
and can be. 


Fulfilled 


€(@) en an early issue of the Old Farmer's Almanack was being set up, a 
printer asked Robert B. Thomas, then the publisher, what was to be placed 
under July 13. In careless haste, he answered, “Anything, anything.” 

The lad, literally obedient, set up “Rain, Hail, and Snow.” 

The diligent readers were surprised, but when it came to that day, the 
prediction was tulfilled: it really did snow, hail, and rain on that July 13. 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac (1951). 





Formosa, Base for Democracy 


If the Nationalists’ stronghold falls, so will all Asta 


By JAMES A. MICHENER 


Condensed from a book* 


James Albert Michener ts one of 
our recognized authorities on the Pa- 
cific area. He is best known as the 
author of Tales of the South Pacific, 
on which the musical comedy, South 
Pacific, was based. Michener based 
this book on his experiences with the 
U.S. Navy in the South Pacific dur- 
ing the 2nd World War. He was edu- 
cated in the U.S., in Scotland, Italy, 
and England, won the Pulitzer prize 
for fiction in 1947, and has been as- 
sociate editor for Macmillan Co., pub- 


lishers. 


HE Way to see Formosa is 
from the cockpit of a C-47 
Hown by Chinese pilot Y. 
P. Tom. You see below you a rich 
and beautiful island. 

To the east great mountains rise 
out of the sea to an altitude of near- 
ly 13,000 feet. You alluvial 
plains that produce an abundance 


see 


of food, mines that yield gold, sil- 


ver, and coal, and factories that 
produce the products of civilization. 

As you look at this prosperous 
island it is confusing to learn that 
perhaps the single 


the world that 


Formosa is 


country 1n prays 


The Voice of Asia. Copyright, 1951, by 
Random House, New York City. 338 pp. 


constantly for war. And they want 
it now. 

Y. P. Tom explains why. “On 
this island you find the bravest 
Chinese. They would not surren- 
der to communism. Every man you 
meet here elected freedom. He 
could have stayed behind with the 
communists and got himself a good 
jeb. Instead he ran away and 
crossed the ocean to be free. 

“We call the island Taiwan now. 
It’s Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s last stronghold. But from 
here, with the help of America, we 
shall storm back across the ocean 
and set Red China free. That is 
why we pray for war, because, un- 
til you become involved, we ¢can- 
not hope to win. 

“Why did I come to Taiwanp I 
had a fine home, family, friends. 
My father was a wealthy merchant 
in the Philippines. When Japan 
stole Manchuria the Filipino kids 
teased me. They called me the Man- 
churia Kid. Right then I decided 
to fight for China, and I went back 
home to study for the air force. 
The instructor in pursuit planes 
was a man I shall never forget. An 


Reprinted with permission of 


$3.50. 47 


the author. 
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American major. Very patient, very 
tough. He was the first white man 
I had met who loved China the 
way I did. Claire Chennault. 

“IT was driven all over China by 
Japanese. For years I had no home. 
My wife died. Then I heard that 
Chennault was starting a volunteer 
group and I got myself appointed 
liaison officer. Later I served as 
pathfinder for the great raids on 
Canton, Hong Kong, and Formosa. 

“One day we lost 26 planes in 
one blizzard the Hump. | 
was one of the few who walked 


over 


out alive. I collected eight Ameri 


cans from the wrecked planes and 
we hiked right through the head- 
hunter country. When we saw the 
plane come out of India to save us 


we all cried. 

“T had a friend in the Chinese 
air force who had communist 
sympathies. When the test came he 
flew his plane to the Reds. Now 
that he 
But it’s 


he smuggles out word 
made a fearful mistake. 
too late now. 

“For millions of others it’s not 
too late. They still have a chance. 
When we invade the mainland 
whole armies will rise to greet us. 
They have found that life with 
the communists is a bad and starv- 
ing thing. 

“Chiang Kai-shek? Every Amer- 
You can find 
the answer here in Taiwan. You 
see a new China. We are united. 
We are one family. Here even the 
rich and the poor get along to- 


ican asks about him. 


January 
gether, something never before 
known in China. We’ve increased 
production so that we all have 
more to eat than ever before. We 
have a more common friendly life. 
Chiang is responsible for this. He is 
the only leader who can get us 
back to the mainland.” 

Then you look at Formosa. You 
see the food, the industry, the new 
life, the impatient army. “All we 
need,” Y. P. says, “is the American 
Navy and supplies. We don’t even 
ask for an army. The army is wait- 
ing for us. On the mainland.” 

As you land, Y. P. Tom laughs 
and says, “That’s why we pray for 
war. Because we know that if we 
don’t take it to them this year, 
they'll bring it to us next.” 


Wien you first see Edith Wu you 
wonder, “Who’s taking that girl 
to the dance tonight?” Later you 
find that she has two grown 
daughters studying at Northwest- 
ern university. You conclude, “She 
must be the most beautiful gover- 
nor’s wife in the world.” 

Her husband, K. C. Wu, was 
once mayor of Shanghai. Before 
that he was deputy to T. V. Soong 
in foreign affairs. He also served 
as translator for Patrick Hurley 
and as negotiator with the com- 
munist leaders, Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai. Casey, the name he is 
known by, is probably the outstand- 
ing civilian figure in Free China, 
ard it was natural that he should 
have been nominated governor of 
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Formosa, the last resistance point 
communists. He has 


against the 
governed spectacularly well. Out- 
side observers say that Free China 
would never have lost its hold on 
the people of China if all Kuomin- 
tang administrators had been like 


him. 

His wife can speak with fury. 
“When Casey mayor of 
Shanghai the communists deliber- 
ately set out to disrupt the civil 
life,” she says. “When Casey at- 
tended a meeting at the university, 
communist students punched him 
in the nose, hoping that he would 
call the police, who would fire into 
the mob and kill somebody. Then 
they'd shout, ‘Fascist aggressors.’ 
But Casey commanded the police 
not to fire, so the communists 
punched him some and 
called him a capitalist coward. 

“There is absolutely no doubt in 
my mind but that we shall be liv- 
ing in Shanghai within five years. 
Because we represent what is good 
in the world. The democracies will 
have to help us in order to help 


Was 


more 


themselves. 

“Never forget that China has 
seen a mighty army collapse in less 
than 18 months. True, it was our 
army and it collapsed because we 
had allowed the inner fire to go 
out. But millions of people who 
deserted us now want us_ back. 
They write and tell us what a bad 
bargain they bought, and I think 
China is going to see another great 
army collapse dramatically. This 


time it will be the communist army. 

“For communism is actively sup- 
ported by very few people in China. 
Really, the present government has 
fewer adherents than Chiang had 
when he was defeated. 

“Then, too, we know that next 
year there is going to be a vast 
famine on the mainland, and then 
the nation will see that communists 
can cope with famine not nearly 
as well as we did. From all across 
the nation we receive messages 
from people who await our re- 
turn.” 


Consiver Liu Ping, a bright, cocky 
student of political science at Tai- 
wan (Formosa) university. 

“My father was a doctor,” he 
told me. “Before I could finish my 
degree at Chungking university the 
communists gained control of Chi- 
na. I was faced with a difficult de 
cision. 

“I had to get my degree but I 
was under suspicion of the com- 
munists. I had been a student of 
political science. I spoke English, 
and my oldest brother was a major- 
general in Chiang Kai-shek’s ar- 
mies. I was in a bad spot. 

“What was I to do? I argued 
with myself for a long time and 
concluded that what I had studied 
in political science was true. Man 
is supposed to be free. A nation is 
supposed to have a decent govern- 
ment. I decided to run away to For- 
mosa where people believed these 
things. 
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“How was I to get 
there? My father gave 
me two ounces of gold 
and I walked through 
China for two months. 
When the gold gave 
out I went four days 
without food. I arrived 
at the port of Amoy 
with nothing, no 
clothes, no money, no 
friends. But there | 
met other students who 
had 
decision, and that gave 
me strength. 

“We landed at last 


made the same 


PHILIPPINES }. 7 
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first days were truly 
terrible. We starved and had no place 
to sleep. Then the Kuomintang or- 
ganized a shelter, and the screening 
process began. We were so many 
and the university was so small 
that we were told most of us would 
have to go into the army. But a few 
would be permitted to enter the 
university. 

“How did they select us? By the 
eXaminations. 
lived on 


classical method of 


For 


bow! of rice a day and read every 


three weeks | one 
find, memorizing 


Then I asked a 


friend for a bowl of hot soup, and 


book | could 


whole passages. 
took the examination. 

“How did I stand? Very near the 
top. It was glorious. 1 was a student 
again. The government said that 
as long as 1 did well I would get 
$+ a month and 30 bowls of rice. 


That’s enough. I have two shirts, 
two pairs of socks, one pair of 
shoes and one suit. | study hard. 

“Where do I live? I am shamed 
to say I live nowhere. At night | 
sleep where I can. The shirts and 
socks from my friends. I 
own no books, but this good Amer- 
ican fountain pen is a help. 

“Am I happy? I am very happy. 
For I study with excellent teachers 
and I know | am helping to build 
the new China. But one thing 

me. I, the student, ran 
from communism because 
my brother was a major-general for 
Chiang Kai-shek, but my brother 
the major-general stayed behind 
and joined the communists. Why, 
I do not know. I have often had the 
idea that my brother is not very 
smart. 


come 


amuses 
AWAY 
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“Will there be war? Of course 
there will be. Very shortly. I shall 
be graduated by then and I'll take 
part. Everyone on Formosa is loyal 
to Chiang. Not long ago they shot 
four generals who weren’t and one 
of them was a four-star job. 

“But there is one thing perhaps 
you can explain. In American uni- 
versities Were many Chinese stu- 
dents. Why did more than 80% 
choose to go back to Red China? 
What did they learn in your uni- 
versities to make them do that? 
It is we, on this island, who stand 
for democracy and freedom.” 

I have known many students in 
my time, the fine young men on 
whom the world depends, but I 
had never before known one with 
only two shirts who lived on a 
bowl of rice a day. So I offered Liu 
Ping some money, and in flashing 
anger he rejected it. “We need your 
ships and your tanks and your 
ammunition. But not your chari- 
ty.” And he stalked away in his 
worn and battered shoes. 


rr - 
Piey were four young fellows, 


tough, straight, and aching for a 


fight. They commanded tanks 
brought over from America and 
they were trained to a point of 
hardness. 

Major Fu had talked his entire 
free-China squadron into coming 
over to Formosa, and the trip had 
been incredibly hazardous. Cap- 
tain Liu had been pressing down 
on Harbin, Manchuria, when the 
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American-forced armistice gave the 
reds time to regroup. He walked 
away on foot and smuggled _ his 
way to Formosa. Captain Chung 
had been a supply officer and had 
been pushed back and forth across 
the face of China for many years. 
“IT was offered a good job with the 
communists, but even a total fool 
could see that Chinese communists 
had to do what Moscow said, and 
I was ashamed of our men for be- 
ing so stupid. I walked out of the 
office and expected to be shot in 
the back. Somehow I got away.” 
Lieutenant Yao was the fire-eater 
type. He trembled as he spoke. 
“They shoot up my tank. They 
capture me. Five times I get away. 
I’m sentenced to be shot. I get 
away again. I make a sea captain 
bring me to Formosa.” 

When we get onto the subject of 
invasion, the report is unanimous. 
“My tanks were never defeated in 
the field. We had many victories 
and were winning the war, until 
you Americans forced a_ truce, 
What happened then? The Rus- 
sians sent down fresh tanks, and, 
when the truce was over, we faced 
a completely new army. 

“This time we won't be beaten 
by such tricks, unless some interna- 
tional truce stifles us again. 

“All we ask of the U. S. are 
ships to transport us to the main- 
land, and supplies to feed the refu- 
gees that will flock to our lines. 

“America should look at it this 
way. We are your natural allies, 
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We are almost a branch of your 
army. As you’ve found out in Ko- 
rea, it’s hard for America to pro- 
tect itself in Asia without the help 
of many Asian troops. We are 
those troops.” 

I asked whether the current army 

would behave any better than the 
earlier ones had. 
- “Out of 100 men, 100 will remain 
loyal. We have seen what com- 
munism does to a nation and we 
are vowed to destroy it. Why am 
I so sure we will remain loyal? 
Because we've shot the traitors. 
Yes, we even had to shoot a four- 
star general.” 

Captain Liu led me to a small 
room where the wall was covered 
with documents framed in glass. 
He translated one for me, “We, 
who sign this pledge, swear to re- 
store China. We will drive the com- 
munists from the land. If necessary 
we will give our lives that China 
may be free.” 

It was a gloomy 
thought it symbolic that already 
the ink on these pages had begun 
to fade. I pointed this out to Cap- 
tain Liu, and he replied. “We did 
not sign in ink. That is our blood 


room and I 


you see.” 


First, could Chiang alone invade 
the mainland? Certainly not. I was 
bowled over recently when I saw 
an American public-opinion — poll 
in which 67% questioned thought 
we ought to take our battleships 


away from Formosa and _ let 


January 


Chiang invade the mainland and 
recapture China. 

1 was astonished at the lack of 
simple information that would per- 
mit 67% of our people to believe 
that Chiang could accomplish an 
impossible military miracle. 

A. He has at most 350,000 effec- 
tive troops—best realistic guess is 
250,000—with which to conquer a 
nation of 463,000,000. B. Formosa 
is 110 miles from China, more than 
five times the distance from France 
to England and the relatively trivi- 
al Straits of Dover have halted 
well-prepared invaders for many 
centuries. C. Chiang has no ships 
to cross the 110 miles, insufficient 
aircraft to protect him if he does 
get ashore, insufhcient supplies to 


support an extensive campaign, i1n- 


adequate munitions, and not 
enough trucks, tanks, half-tracks 
or gasoline to run for long. 

If we want Chiang to invade the 
mainland we must supply Ameri- 
American planes, 
American 


can warships, 
American munitions, 
supplies, American rolling stock 
and American officers to keep the 
offensive rolling. It is as fallacious 
to encourage Chiang alone to in- 
vade China as it would be to en- 
courage Cuba to invade the U. S. 

2. Would the people of South 
China welcome Chiang? They 
might. Many would not be antag- 
onistic. South China is almost a 
different nation from North China 
and has been so through much of 
Chinese history. A different lan- 
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guage is spoken, rice predominates 
instead of wheat, and communism 
has a less secure hold than it has 
in North China. Therefore op- 
pressions and mass killings seem 
to have been more frequent in 
South China. Resistance groups 
are reported to be stronger. 

While on Formosa I saw dozens 
of letters smuggled out of China, 
and, even granting that I was 
shown only the ones which proved 
the points Chiang’s men wanted 
proved, the messages from South 
China were impressive. People 
there were fed up with commu- 
nism. And when I was in Hong 
Kong I had opportunity to talk 
with many recent refugees and they 


repeated that resistance in South 
China could probably be depended 


upon. 

Significantly, — this 
the harshest communist repressions 
were launched, so that uprisings 
to greet Chiang’s men might be 
considered more likely now. On 
the other hand, outstanding poten- 
tial leaders of such revolts have no 
doubt been executed. 

But each day invasion is delayed, 
chances for uprisings diminish, for 
the repressive nature of Chinese 
communism seems at least as ter- 
rible as that of the Russians. Any 
hope for spontaneous internal up- 
risings unsupported from without 
seems misguided and _ forlorn. 

3. Would Chiang’s Formosa ar- 
my remain loyal this time? If they 
were put ashore with our blessing, 


was before 
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in our ships, backed up by our 
armament, and accompanied by 
our officers, there is a chance they 
would prove loyal. | know that the 
weight of evidence is against this, 
for never in recent history has a 
superior army collapsed the way 
Chiang’s did in 1948-49, 

I think that this time it will be 
different, because every Chiang 
man on Formosa is there because 
he consciously willed to be there. 
Often he braved extreme danger. 
He did not merely vote in favor of 
democracy. He cast his ballot with 
his life at stake. Also, most men on 
Formosa have much to gain if 
they win the mainland. Further, 
the Formosa army is better trained, 
better staffed, and better indoctri- 
nated than any previous Chiang ar- 
my. The Formosa army probably 
knows that if it surrenders this 
time most of its members will be 
executed. And, there is such a 
thing in war as esprit de corps. 
Chiang’s men now have it. 

4. Is the present Formosa gov- 
ernment responsible? It is prob- 
ably the most efficient government 
in Asia today, not even excepting 
Japan’s. It has rationed goods so 
that everyone gets a fair break. It 
polices the island so that even 
white men can move at night with- 
out risk of murder. It has launched 
an education program, prints liber- 
al newspapers, and insures just tri- 
als. 

Furthermore, in order to erase 
evil memories of initial Chinese 
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occupation, the government has 


specifically worked to protect the 
Taiwanese population. In_ every 


sense this government is 
sible. 


5. If global war comes should 


respon- 


we use Chiang’s men to invade the 
mainland? Certainly. If Russia 
starts war on Monday, we should 


transport Chiang’s men to China 
by Tuesday morning. Even with 


our help Chiang may not accom- 
plish much, but he will at least be 
a Major irritation. 

Chiang would tie down commu- 
nist legions that would otherwise 
be used against: Us elsewhere. We 
would be that much freer to en- 
gage Russia. And in the long run, 
if Russia loses, Red China will lose. 
Therefore if Chiang can help speed 
the fall of Russia, he is an asset. 

What if Russia never starts a 
war? What happens to Formosa 
then? I foresee a long and silent 
tragedy on Formosa. Thoughts of 
rewinning the homeland will have 
to be abandoned. Many troops will 
filter back to China and most of 
them will be shot. Formosa will 
prosper as a strange colony, half 
Chinese, half Taiwanese, existing 
under American-British protection. 
Other will elsewhere 
and Formosa will be forgotten. 
That is why men on Formosa pray 
for war. 

6. If we invade China, should 
we reinstate Chiang’s men? Yes. 
The men Chiang now has on For- 
mosa would give China a more 


crises arise 


efhcient government than any sim- 
ilar group now. available. 

When I say “give China a gov- 
ernment” I wince inside. I am al- 
most a maniac on. self-determina- 
tion and_ self-responsibility. I be- 
lieve that until these principles are 
world applied we cannot escape 
trouble. Stull I think that China 
must be given a government. 
Much of Asia is 90% illiterate and 
for the time being such areas must 
be given a government. 

You find the best men you can, 
you back them up, and you pray 
that they will use their power wise- 
ly. If they don’t, the illiterates as- 
sassinate them and try somebody 
else. It is under these circumstances 
that Chiang’s Formosa group rep- 
resents our best bet. 

7. Can China ever be defeated? 
One of the most misleading clichés 
of all time is the that says 
“China can never be defeated.” 

How totally ridiculous!) The 
Mongols conquered China. So did 
the Manchus, and for the first half 
of their 300-year rule gave China 
an excellent government. In_ this 
century the Japanese effectively 
conquered what parts of China 
they needed and could have gone 
on to subdue the rest had not their 
military leaders unwisely diverted 
Japan’s energies into an attack up- 
on the U. S. 

What we can do, if the task is 
forced upon us, is to drive gang- 
sters from China and help install 
a just government. 


one 





Bargains in Pensions 


You might get $21,000 for $350 


Condensed from 


U.S. News & World Report* 


T IME is near for many peo- 


of pension bargains. For $350. or 


ple, aged 60 and over, to 
come and get it” in the form 
worth 


there'll be annuities 


321.000. 


less, 


Biggest) windfall 


Ss 
( 


goes to 
S and just covered by 
Nearly 


one over 50 can get a pension now. 


those Near 
old-age insurance. everv- 

“Smart” older people are making 
sure that they get covered. Bargain 
chances won't always be as great 
Under modified 


as they are now. 


old-age insurance, millions of | so- 
called self-employed workers make 
their first tax payments next March 
15. Other millions of farm workers 
and household maids have been in 
the system since Jan. 1, 1951. 

A doctor, as 
eligible for coverage under the old 


an example, not 


age imsurance system because he is 
IN private practice, is giving up that 
practice to get in. This doctor is 65 
now. He plans to start work on 
lan. 1, 1952, as 
ploved by a doctor friend. He will 
$500 2 


ra consultant, cin- 


work for IS months at 


Reprinted from U.S. News & World Report, an independent weekly news magazine 
/ Copyright, 


lished at Washington. Oct. 26, 1951. 
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month. In that time he will pay a 
Social S81. But 
when he retires, at the age ot 67, 
on July 1, 1953, from his consul 
tant’s job, he can get a tax-free 
lifetime pension of $62 a month for 
more if his wife 


Security tax ot 


himself and $31 
is over 65, or a total of $93 a month, 

He gets, for $81, a $17,000 pen- 
sion. That is what he would have 
to put up, in cash, for an annuity 
vielding, $93 a month for lite. It’s 
the best bargain he ever got. And, 
if he likes, he can go back to pri- 
vate practice again in July, 1953, 
and make all the money that he 
can, without losing his new pen- 
sion. 

A store owner is automatically 
in line for Social Security’s bargain 
sale, if he gets his Social Security 
number and claims his rights. Con- 
gress made him eligible for Social 
Security last vear. 

There are about 2 million such 
self-emploved businessmen, includ- 
ing store owners, full-time maids, 
farm workers, salesmen, and others 
pub 


1951, by the United States Neu 
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who are between 50 and 75 years 
old. They stand to get an enormous 
windfall, if they live long enough. 
It will cost them only a few hun- 
dred dollars, and often less than 
$100. 

John Jones is a typical example. 
He is 62. Next March he will pay 
his first Social Security tax. By De- 
cember, 1954, when he retires, 
Jones will have paid $351 tax. He 
will then get a pension that would 
cost $21,000 if he went out to buy 
it at the age of 65. 

Jones doesn’t have to show any 
need for this money. He may have 
$100,000 or more in the bank, own 
a fine home, get $300 a month 
from a private annuity, and anoth- 
er $200 a month from rental prop- 
erty. He still qualifies, under the 
law, for an old-age pension. 

In fact, Jones has no choice about 
social insurance now. His personal 
Social Security tax is just as much 
a legal lability, starting in 1951, 
as his income tax. He won't get the 
pension until he stops working, or 
at least until his earnings drop be- 
low $50 a month. And he may fail 
to claim his pension. Many will. 
But the legal status of social insur- 
ance and the size of the new pen- 
sions Congress voted combine to 
make an old-age pension attractive 


to persons who never considered a 


public pension before. 

A manufacturer provides another 
example. Now 58, he owns a small 
unincorporated business. He plans 
to retire at 65. He took out an an- 


January 


nuity at the age of 20, and has been 
paying about $200 a year on it. 
This annuity has cost him around 
$7,000 so far, and by the tme he 
retires it will have cost him about 
$9,000. It will pay him about $100 
a month, after he reaches 65. 

Social Security, by comparison, 
is almost a gift tor him. By paying 
out another $810 in Social Security 
taxes, between now and 1958, he is 
going to win a pension ot $120 a 
month for himself and wife. Social 
Security will pay more than his 
annuity, and cost less than 10% as 
much. 

A maid reaps a windfall, too. 
Through Social Security, she may 
retire on an income that will often 
just about equal, perhaps exceed, 
the retirement income that her em- 
ployer has in sight. A maid who is 
61, tor example, can work until 
1955, and then retire on a pension 
of $53 a month, assuming she has 
been earning about $30 a 
Taxes taken from her pay, her only 
total about 


week. 
investment, would 
$122.40. 

A farm worker, 64, employed 
full time and S150 a 
month, needs to only 18 
months after Jan. 1, 1951, to qualify 
for a pension of at least $57.50 a 


earning 
work 


month for life. If he continues to 
work, and _ his 
may earn a higher pension before 
Farm 

among those newly 


Wages go up, he 
he retires. workers are 
COVCTEC d by 

insurance. 


the compulsory — social 


A housewife may be able to qual- 
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ify, too, by getting a little job for 
a while, or by going in business 
tor herself. If a housewife earns as 
little as $5 a week by working in 
a local store, for example, she 
could qualify for the minimum 
pension of $20 a month. 
Housewite A, 


months in 


who is 64, could 
work 18 covered em 
ployment, pay less than $5 in taxes, 
and get a life-time pension that 
would pav back her investment in 
first month that she draws it. 
Many married women may not 
be able to get a pension bargain, 
however. That. is 
who are entitled to a larger pen 
sion at 65 as the wite or widow of 
pension 


true for those 


a man already earning 


rights. A person cannot draw two 
pensions from Social Security at 
once. 

A mother-in-law, being support 
ed by the family, might qualify for 
pension if she took on the financial 
status of a paid employee of her 
son-in-law, for example, tor the re- 
quired number of years in her case. 
Actual have to be 
paid, and taxes paid on the proper 
forms, of And a son or 
daughter cannot employ a_ father 
or mother tor Social Security pur 


W Ages W ruld 


course. 


poses. But a family-owned corpora 
tion could employ the whole fam 


PENSIONS 


It you wish to know how 
much Social Security credit you 
have accumulated. write to the 
Social Security 


Candler Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


administration, 


State your request, and give your 


name, printed or typed, your 
signature signed in ink, your ad 
dress, Social Security number, and 
date of birth. It you wish to ask 
any other questions such as your 
status with reference to benefits 
under the new law, inquire at 
your post oflice for the location 
of your local, or Social 


Security office, which you may 


area, 


write, phone, or visit. 


ily, conceivably, and each would 


quality if all else was legal. 


10.1 


wi rk- 


that about 


part time 


Estimates are 
million farmers, 
nonsalaried 


under Social Security 


ers and professional 
men are not 
now. Of this group, about 2 mil- 
lion are between 350 and 75 years 
of age. The new pension rules are 
written in such a way that many 
of them will be able, if they act 
fast enough, to get a life-time tax- 
free pension for a tiny fraction of 
what others have paid for similar 
or even lower monthly retirement 


annuities. 


J r’s Easy to detect a Russian agent. He wears a Polish shirt, Hungarian suit, 
Czech socks, Rumanian sweater, Latvian boots, Lithuanian gloves, Estonian 


hat and Albanian necktie. 


Pathfinder (28 Nov. 751). 








Great North Road 


The drama of the old frontier ts going on next door 


By RICHARD L. 


Conde. 


yt NtIL a corridor was hacked 
U Canadian soli- 
VM ar, YOu could reach 
by air or Now 
low your radiator cap right up to 
Fairbanks. A construction engineer 
would compare this road to Alaska 
with secondary 
roads in the 


through the 
tudes during the 2nd World 
Alaska only 


ocean. vou can fol- 


the better 
States. Gravel covers 
Pioneering Amer- 
the 


one ot! 


its 26-foot surface. 
> Army 
road Alcan, 
to Alaska highway. 
Milepost 973 
Tevicw the cela on the peer It 
isan easy 55 miles southeastward to 
Whitehorse on the banks of the 
Yukon, 248 Alaska- 
Canada int mal boundary, 
and another 303 miles on to Fair 
banks. Milepost 17 
the foothill 


regiments called 


a name since changed 


good pl ice £0 


] ' 
mues to the 


rhnatie 


> is niched into 
stupendous St. 
et this far you 
uu have braved 

ind 


to the 


spruce 
nearest 
horizons 


have traveled over 
ad since Canada 
three years 


fe r Rd., 


aVO. 


S000 Schae 


Dearborn, Mich. 


NEUBERGER 


sed from Ford Times* 


In 1950, 22,507 people entered Alas- 
Only 16,623 departed. 
Alaska of 


ka by car. 
This was a net 
5,884 residents. 
During the summer 
risk of being deserted on the road. 
At 45 noisy miles an hour, a reefer 
truck and trailer highballs along 
with oranges, lett and fresh 
meat for air corps troops stationed 
held. The driver waves 
He is comfortably full of 
fricassee from Ma Homer's 
Chilkoot inn, at tidewater on the 
Haines spur road. Ma held a chef's 
license back in New York state. 
Three young women bounce out 
of a sedan for a cup of hot coffee. 
One is a ballet dancer, another a 
teacher, the third a stenographer. 
They wish to get mi aaa and they 
have that in Alaska white 
men outnumber women. 
Traffic never stops. A streamlined 
British-Yukon Naviga 
load of 40 sight 
They voy 
the 
then 


gain to 


you run no 


uce, 


at Ladd 
casually. 
chicken 


he ird 


bus of the 
tion Co. brings a 
seers from Whitehorse. 
historic Skagway on 
Prince George and 
the fastnesses of the interior 


aged to 
steamel 
entered 
by way of the narrow-gauge White 
Pass & Yukon railway system. 


August, 1951. 





GREAT 


Constable Brown,  R.C.M.P., 
stops in his Ford to ask if all is well. 
In the movies he’d be wearing a 
red tunic and be roan 
stallion. In real life, this Mountie 
wears a jacket of chocolate brown 
and sits behind eight lusty cylin- 


astride a 


ders. 

The next arrival is straight out 
of the Believe-It-or-Not category, a 
taxi! The driver is a svelte college 
girl with a passenger for the stern- 
wheeler Aksala at Whitehorse. She 
Ambherst- 
husband 


and her 
educated 
operate a cab service 
in the hamlet of 
Haines, 180 


away on the Inside 


miles 


Passage. 
All 
“firsts” arrive at 
Milepost 973. It is a 
American 
urge. When the 
highway was open- 
ed to civilian travel, 
motorcycles whizz- 


sorts of 


great 


: a ae " 
 % -- 


v 


ed past in a caval- 
cade. Dozens wished to be first into 
Fairbanks. 

A car roars in from the North. 
A brawny man gets out. He plans 
to negotiate the road by dog sled, 
come winter. 

Mrs. Dorothy McIntosh lives 49 
miles up the road. She is a.frontiers- 
man’s widow. White-haired Mrs. 
McIntosh never flickers an eye 
when told by customers about the 
wondrous world beyond her cabin 
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on Bear creek. Dorothy McIntosh 
would not think of embarrassing 
the visitors by displaying her B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from Columbia 
university. 

Milepost 973 is only a few hours 
by automobile from Snag. At Snag 
a few years ago was recorded the 
lowest temperature in North Amer- 
ican history, 81° below. Whiskey 
froze in the bottle. Anti-freeze stif- 
fened in the containers. 

A sleek sedan stops with grinding 
brakes. A trio of 21- 
year-olds from Chi- 
cago is in it. One of 
them has wheedled 
his father’s new car 
from him. They 
have the back seat 

with 
shovels, and 
hose. It has been 
half a century since 
the Klondike, but 
these young men 
hope to find gold, 


crammed 
pans, 


To a limited de- 
gree, it is like hav- 


ing a grandstand seat at one of the 


Oregon Trail sagas. Here are the 
mountain men, and women, of 
1951. Some plan to stay and build 
homes. Others are in search of gold 
dust. A few seek husbands. A 
farmer’s son from had two 
porkers in his trailer. He had heard 
that the Tanana valley might be a 


lowa 


good place for livestock. 
Were so different 100 


years ago? 


motives 











Father Head talks with his parishioners, tough longshoremen of the waterfront 
and teamsters of neighboring piers. They discuss their problems during lunch hour. 





An ACTU Chaplain 
Helps Longshoremen 
in their Spiritual and 


Working Lives 


ue Port of New York, busi- 
est water front in the world, 
was paralyzed for more 
than a month recently. Millions of 
dollars worth of perishable cargo 
was held up, and for a time even 
vital cargo for the Korean war front 
was affected. The work stoppage 
occurred against a background of 
murky underworld influences. 
As the strike progressed, public 
attention was called anew to the 
influence and mediation of Father 
Edward D. Head and other labor 
priests on the tough water front. 
Father Head, assistant pastor of St. 
Veronica’s church, on Christopher 


This fork-truck operator belongs to ACTU 
(Association of Catholic Trade Unionists), 


St. is known as the Water-front 
Priest. As a former longshoreman, 
Father Head brings valuable ex- 
perience to his current duties as 
assistant chaplain of the New York 
chapter of the Association of Cath- 
olic Trade Unionists. 

ACTY, as the association is gen- 
erally known, is not a union. It is 
an organization of men and wom- 
en from the unions. Its purpose 
is to look after the spiritual welfare 
of Catholics in the labor move- 
ment, and to make them better in- 
formed and more active representa- 
tives of the social-welfare principles 
of the Church. 
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The hiring boss picks his gang at the shape-ups. They come at 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. 














The International Long- 
shoremen’s association 
recognizes the sole right 
of the loaders’ union to 
load and unload trucks 
and the small craft which 
move goods between piers. 


Organization is strictly 
by piers. Each pier has 
its own gangs. Rivalry 
between gangs often 
brings bitterness and vio- 
lence. The labor priests 
work constantly trying to 
keep both under control. 





























ACTU members on U. S. 
Lines Pier 62, North 
River, attend Mass before 
a Communion breakfast. 
Guardian Angel church 
on near-by 10th Ave. is 
called the sailors’ church, 


Recent Communion 
breakfasts have been 
held in a hall near St. 
Patrick’s. With their own 
band, members of ACTU 
porade along Fifth Ave. 
to St. Patrick’s cathedral. 








Some ACTU leaders meet with Father Head. They are talking about a Grace Lines 
plan to move from pier 45 to pier 56. Cunard White Star had vacated pier 56. 


Brother Justin, pioneer in labor relations since 1931, teaches at Westchester La- 
bor school, which he founded. Manhattan college and Fordham also offer courses. 





Anna, the Indomitable 


The cleaning woman from Hungary 


at last 
By FRANCES NEWTON 


found what she sought 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


@ Y NAME is Anna,” she said 

M quietly. “I come from the 

agency.” I looked at the 

wisp of a woman standing in the 
doorway. 

“Are you strong?’ 


el asked doubt- 


fully. “My apartment needs a heavy 
cleaning. Do you think you can do 


the work?” 

Anna smiled. “I have been strong 
for 66 years,” she said. “Sometimes 
my teets hurt, that is all.” 

The day before I had visited a 
domestic agency. “I must have 
help,” I said, “but I’m sick of frow- 
sy women who charge a dollar an 
hour for sloppy, inefficient service.” 

The manager was an old friend. 
“IT have more than 75 people on my 
list and all want what you do,” she 
said, “but I'll do my best to send 
you someone in the morning.” 

The morning brought me Anna, 
soon to be known as “Anna, the 
Indomitable.” I showed her over 
the apartment and retired to my 
study. A couple of hours later I 
found her polishing the living room 
floor on her hands and knees. 


“Why make the work so hard?” 
I protested. “There’s a mechanical 
buffer in the kitchen. It’s a much 
easier way to do the floor.” 

“This is how I work, lady, and 
how I expect to go on working,” 
retorted Anna. “I have to please my 
mistress but I have to please myself, 
too, and when I go home at night 
I want the comfort of knowing that 
whatever I’ve done can’t be im- 
proved on. The good God gave us 
better tools than any yet invented: 
turps, a bit of an old rag, and 
plenty of elbow grease to get into 
the smallest corners.” 

She waved the “bit of an old rag” 
defiantly. “Look at that floor,” she 
commanded. “It stands for what 
I've tried to teach my children— 
labor can’t afford to be half-heart- 
ed; only the best will do.” 

I looked down at the floor. It 
didn’t just shine. It sparkled as did 
the strong, proud, little wisp of 
gray-haired woman who had made 
it so. 

For more than five years Anna 
cleaned, washed, and cooked for 


*16 E. 40th St., New York City 16. November, 1951. Copyright, 1951, by 
Everywoman’s Magazine. 67 
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me. On more than one occasion she 
nursed me. As a cook she was bet- 
ter than average; as a waitress, al- 
most unbelievable. She was an ex- 
quisite needlewoman. She was 
opinionated and self-willed but the 
only thing she ever complained of 
was her hurting “feets.” 

Yet these are not the things for 
which I most remember Anna. She 
was an alien and so was I. She had 
come from Hungary many years 
ago and I, at a later date, from Can- 
ada. This bond permitted Anna to 
scold me, to reveal the radiant faith 
and courage she had inside her, and 
to give me a deeper understanding 
of America. 

Anna had first heard of America 
when she was 15. A_ traveling 
steamship agent visited her native 
village to show colored lantern 
slides and tell about the wonders 
of the new land. All the churches 
were said to be roofed with gold. 
There were reputed to be jobs for 
everyone, and everyone wore stock- 
ings every weekday, and had two 
pairs of shoes. 

Anna was almost 20 before she 
set foot in America. It took her a 
long time to save money for her 
passage. She found work immedi- 
ately as a housemaid but she soon 
learned that America was not so 
rosy as it had been painted. She 
found poverty, worse than any she 
had known on her own wind- 
blown Hungarian plains. 

But she was not bitter about it. 
“I also found opportunity,” she ex- 


January 


plained. “There were always jobs 
for those that were capable and I 
made better wages than I ever 
would have at home and I saved 
almost every cent I made. 

“Only when Christmas came I 
wept from loneliness. There were 
no bells, madame! In Hungary at 
Christmas the bells pealed every- 
where, all up and down the land, 
to tell of the Christ Child newly 
born and Mary resting in the man- 
ger. Here Santa Clauses on every 
street collected for the poor but no 
bells welcomed the little Jesus. I 
wondered if America was godless, 
all show and money.” 

But Anna’s time for loneliness 
and wondering was short. She mar- 
ried at 21, “a fine man and me- 
chanic,” and henceforth her family 
became her universe. There were 
seven children in all, and then, 
when the youngest was only three, 
tragedy struck suddenly. After lin- 
gering for weeks unconscious, her 
husband died after an accident in 
the machine shop where he was 
working. 

“When he was gone I thought 
my heart would break for fear of 
what would happen to my chil- 
dren,” Anna told me. “There was 
no compensation then, no relief, 
no welfare, and it seemed _ that 
everyone wanted money, the under- 
taker, doctor, everyone. It was the 
first time I had seen the black side 
of America, the evil grasping of 
so many people.” 

But Anna discovered that there 
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was a good side, too, for she found 
friends to tell her what to do. “Get 
tough, Anna,” they said. “Don't 
take it lying down. Go tell your 
story to the magistrate.” 

So Anna got tough and took her 
debts and her seven children be- 
fore a magistrate. She fought for 
almost 40 years. It was a steady 
fight to keep the children with her, 
make a home for them, bring them 
up decently, and educate them. 

The magistrate arranged for her 
to pay off her debts in small in- 
stallments, but this helped only a 
little. She and her husband had 
been buying their own home. Now, 
with seven children to care for, she 
could not keep up the payments. 
Before many months the home was 
gone. 

With the small equity remaining 
she took three rooms nearer the 
center of the city. She got up early, 
fed the children, cleaned the rooms, 


took the younger children to a day 


nursery and sent the older ones to 
school. Then she went to work and 
cleaned all day, returning at night 
to gather her brood about her. 
“Always my fear was that I could 
not keep them with me,” she told 
me. And so she took night work 
that she could do at home: sewing, 
stringing beads, making paper flow- 
ers—grueling, ill-paid labor. When 
she was through with her daytume 
work, she fetched the 
from the nursery, fed them, and set- 
tled all seven down at a big round 
table where they all worked while 


youngest 
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she told them stories of her native 
country and America. She remem- 
bered selling the furniture, piece by 
piece, and the three rooms becom- 
ing two, and those being reduced 
to little more than the fioors, ceil- 
ings and walls. 

But when another winter came 
and the seven pairs of small shoes 
were worn beyond repair she knew 
she would have to throw her hand 
in, for a while at least. 

Again she was able to draw on 
neighborhood — resources. Foster 
homes were found and Anna took 
her empty heart into service as a 
cook-housemaid, not to mourn but 
to save for the day when she could 
have her family with her once 
again. 

She knew that for the time the 
children were better off, even 
though they didn’t seem to think 
so. The older ones kept asking dis- 
turbing questions whenever she 
came to visit them. They wanted 
to know how America could be 
such a fine country when children 
had to live away from home. They 
had other questions Anna couldn't 
answer. Then she learned about 
night classes where she could be 
taught to read and speak better 
English and learn about America 
as well. 

Anna smiled when she remem- 
bered. “The classes were full when 
I first went there,” she said, “but 
finally one of the teachers took pity 
on me until there was an opening. 
So once a week I went to her home 
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to read out loud from the Bible 
and Mr. Shakespeare.” 

That was how she had come by 
her command of English, an odd 
mixture of the King James version 
and New York argot. Anna learned 
history, too, the better to explain 
America. 

For more than two years she 
worked as a cook-housemaid, living 
in, visiting her girls one week and 
her boys the next. At the end of 
that time she had saved $500, and 
two of the boys were old enough 
to earn a little money selling papers 
and running messages. On this slim 
basis Anna bravely moved into a 
cold water flat and gathered her 
brood around her. 

“T thought my troubles were all 
over,” she told me, “but thev were 
just beginning. The children were 
growing up fast and they needed 


more than food and clothing and 
a place to sleep. | was away work- 


ing every day, and every day they 
had to come back to an empty home 
where there was no one waiting 
for them and no one to tell them 
what to do or make them do it. 

“It was no wonder they liked 
nothing but playing in the streets, 
even though it was very bad for 
them. Yet they were good children 
and no worse than children always 
are. Suddenly I saw what the trou- 
ble was. I was trving to make a 
home for them but destroying it 
by my absence. I had to begin all 
over some different way.” 

Indomitable Anna! She took the 


January 


oldest girl with her to work and 
began to train her. Her mistress 
had no objection to extra service 
and after a little Anna was able to 
get off earlier each day so that she 
could devote more time to the other 
children. For a while everything 
seemed better. Then the daughter 
flared up in unexpected rebellion. 

“T won’t have anyone calling me 
a servant,” she stormed. 

“Why not?” demanded Anna. 
“What's wrong with a servant?” 

“Everything!” The girl burst into 
tears. “I’m an American and serv- 
ants are lower-class people which 
Americans are not. I won't be called 
a servant; it’s humiliating.” 

Anna’s eyes flashed when she told 
me her reply. “We're all servants 
of one another. Christ served the 
Lord, the President in the White 
House is the servant of the people. 
Why should you find it humiliating 
to do the same as they? Can’t you 
see that we all must serve one an- 
other, lean on one another, depend 
on one another?” 

With a courage that I could but 
dimly comprehend, she had kept 
her children together until each in 
turn was old enough to begin work- 
ing. When that time came, her boys 
presented little trouble, but each of 
the girls wanted a white-collar job 
rather than the kind of work her 
mother did. And always Anna gave 
the same counsel. Through hard 
times and good, through wars and 
depression, she had always found 
some kind of employment. 
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Anna was 66 when she came to 
me and more than 70 when she 
left. The children had long wanted 
her to stop working but she always 
refused. “I cannot stop,” she said. 
“My hands have gone so long that 
now it is too late.” That was the 
explanation she gave but I am sure 
that she worked to have money to 
buy presents for her grandchildren. 
Every birthday was celebrated with 
rich foreign pastries made in my 
kitchen (with small regard for eggs 
or butter), and every First Com- 
munion with embroidered veils for 
the girls, and crisp, new bills for 
the boys. 

I knew about 
but two stand out more than the 
others. One spring evening before 
the old war ended Anna told me 
she would not be in the next day. 
The day off was spent in a naturali- 


each celebration, 


zation ceremony. 

“I went down with all my chil- 
dren and said the right words be- 
fore the judge. It never seemed to 
matter much before, but with two 
sons in the Army I think maybe I 
should be rightly an American,” 
she said. 

The 


ifter the 


other great occasion came 


war when her youngest 


bov used his GI bonus to buy a 


small radio-and-hardware store 1n 
the suburbs and to get 


Anna gave the young 


married. 


couple an 


° i 7 
innerspring mattress for a wedding 


present. 
“It was so beautiful,” she 
“The American Legion held a pa- 


cried. 


rade and my son carried the flag 
in the procession, and when they 
came to his new store, there was 
my son’s name spelled out in big 
letters, and the windows were all 
filled with shining pots and pans 
electrical toasters. 
commander 


and radios and 
And then the 
made my son a speech of welcome 
and wished him success in his new 


pe St 


business.” 

Anna waved a bit of an old rag 
triumphantly. “Now, I am_ the 
mother of an American business- 
man,” she said. “Nowhere but in 
America could such a thing happen 
and nowhere but in America could 
a working man come to own his 
own store and sleep on an inner- 
spring mattress. Nowhere but in 
America.” 

So the promises made by a steam- 
ship agent in a Hungarian village 
almost 50 years before were ful- 
filled. It was well they were. One 
morning not long after, I discov- 
ered Anna sitting in the foyer of 
the apartment. She had come in 
some time earlier but her shoes and 
galoshes were still on the floor be- 
side her. She was crving. 

“My feets hurt,” she whispered. 
“My hurt. I more.” 
Anna’s day was done. 

Writing about Anna brings her 
into sharper focus than when she 


feets can no 


was my daily companion, 9:30 to 
3:30, Mondays through Fridays, for 
going on six years. Then I was baf- 


Hed by her apparent inconsistencies 
—her devotion and cupidity, her 
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simple faith and worldly shrewd- 
Ness, he r conceit 1n the SUCCCSSCS of 
her children and her own lack of 
personal ambition. 

But I see that these were all parts 
of a single realize that 
Anna was the elemental woman— 
family builder, home maker. Home, 
her own or another's, was the real- 
symbol into which she 


pattern. | 


ity and the 
poured het labor and devotion, and 
from which she received all the re- 
wards she needed. 

I know there must be many more 


women like Anna in America, self- 
centered, devoted women toa whom 
home is the be-all and end-all of 
existence; simple, inarticulate wom- 
en to whom world-shattering events 
appear unimportant unless they 
bear directly on the home. 

It is such women who form the 
core of the true America and in 
whom we must find our greatest 
strength—a_ strength greater than 
our fabulous resources, our vaunted 
“know-how,” and our industrial po- 
tential, all put together. 


The Open Door 


there. 
were 
honey- 


put it 
and | 


k little miece 


Since my _ wite 


leaving on a_ second 
moon, we were too excited to pay any 
attention. 

Not until we got to St. Louts did 
we the the wind- 
shield. A traffic policeman pointed at 
returned to the car after 


note sticker on 
it when we 
we had overparked. 

“T've been waiting here,” he said. 
“I owe a ticket. But what 
T want is what's this 
sticker you've got on the windshield.” 

My wife glanced at it. It said, “Will 
you say daily, ‘Blessed be the Immacu 
late Heart Mary, and ask your 
friends to do likewise .” My wife told 
the Lady 
Fatima, her promises for world peace, 


vou folks 


to know first 


of 


ofthcer about our ol 


and the conversion of Russia. 


publication. 


The policeman rubbed his chin. 
“Well, [ never heard that one betore,” 
he said. 

“It really 
Catholic priest in St. 
you more,” said my wile. 

The officer said nothing. He asked 
for our registration card, made a note. 
“In St. Louis,” he said, “we have no 
special laws for visitors. You ought 
a ticket. But let it go this 


interested, any 


tell 


you re 
Louis can 


to have 
time.” 
Several months later we got a letter. 
“Instead of sticking you with a tick- 
et,” it said, “you stuck me with that 
sticker. [’m taking instructions. Could 
you be my sponsors for my baptism 
on Aug. 21, the feast of the Immacu 
late Heart of Mary? And can you get 
me a few hundred of those stickers?” 
Se 


Henry Banach. 


by which persons were brought into the Church 


Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed. | 














Swing Your Partner 


Square dancing 1s a frolic and can 
be a tonic for you and your town 


By FRED WARING 


Condensed from the American Magazine* 


QUARE DANCING is more than 

S just dancing. Besides being 

a lot of fun, it’s become a 
kina of galloping therapy. It’s a 
tonic for the family, a pick-me-up 
for the wallflower, even a shot-in- 
the-arm for the ailing community. 

Not long ago a Los Angeles sub- 
urb was a community which just 
didn’t get along. Unpleasant inci- 
dents took place daily. The country- 
club set would have nothing to do 
with the middle-income group, and 
the latter held aloof from those on 
the other side of the tracks. 

Came square dancing. Four thou- 
sand persons answered the call, and 
began do-si-do-ing. Dowagers and 
dishwashers, debutantes and garage 
mechanics their partners. 
After a few months the local news- 


swung 


paper was moved to say, “This is 
the most remarkable thing that has 
ever hit this 61-year-old commu- 
nity.” 

As millions of Americans heel- 
and-toe to the tempo of a fiddle, 
piano, guitar, and a caller, strange 
and wonderful things can and do 


happen. One aircraft worker, a con- 
firmed alcoholic, danced himself 
right out of the DT’s. Square dane- 
ing, in fact, is a regular pastime in 
two California chapters of Alco- 
holics Anonymous. In another in- 
stance, a man and his wife were 
ready for the divorce court, feeling 
that they had nothing in common. 
That was a year ago. Then some- 
body lured them to a square dance. 
Today they are dancing regularly 
and can’t figure out why they ever 
wished to separate. In St. Louis, 


square dancing is used as part of 
an organized campaign to break 
down racial and religious prejudice. 

But most people don’t take up 


square dancing because it’s going 
to do them good. They do it be- 
cause it’s fun, and that’s the best 
reason I know. If something nice 
happens as a by-product, so much 
the better. 

Square dancing has been with us 
more than a century, but today it’s 
more popular than ever. For the 
last two years it has been a feature 
on my television shows, and if I 
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let several weeks go by without 
putting on sore square dancers 
there is a flood of letters: “Why?” 

Ed Durlacher calls the weekly 
dances on Central Park’s mall in 
New York City. He estimates that 
500,000 people from that supposedly 
sophisticated city were attracted to 
his dances during 1951. This was an 
increase of 25° over 1950. The 
Broadway-ballroom and profession 
al dancing-school instructors have 
opened their eves in amazement 
and a few have sent out for crving 
towels. In the municipal auditori 
um of Oklahoma City, crowds have 
been as large as 10,000 persons. Los 
Angeles has 600 square-dance clubs. 
Santa Monica celebrated its jubilee 
by having 13,000 people dancing at 
one time. 

They are, in fact, square-dancing 
all the way across the country, in 
Harlem, in the streets of small lowa 
towns, on Mississippi-river boats, in 
swank Miami Beach hotels, in typi- 
cal New England granges. Many 
celebrities have fallen under the 
spell ot Pop Goes the Weasel, Cot- 
ton-eyed Joe, and Swing the Guy 
Who Stole the Sheep. Herbert Hoo 
ver, Helen Hayes, Lowell Thomas, 
Eleanor Lucille Ball, 
Chinese Wellington 
Koo, and Bob Hope are all enthusi- 


Roosevelt. 


Ambassador 


astic “squares.” 

I knew that square dancing was 
here to found that 
ballet and other dancers in my tele 
square 


stav when | 


vision show were doing 


dancing on their own during lulls 


January 


in’ rehearsal. When _ professional 
dancers do it for fun, you know 
it’s good. 

I think most people will agree 
that the lack of an age barrier has 
been one of the most potent factors 
in the rise of square dancing. In 
the little town of Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, Pa., where I live, the most 
popular dancer is a 65-year-old man. 
Most women in the community feel 
their evening wasted if he doesn’t 
ask them to danc« 
fact, at least 65% of the dancers are 


at least once. In 


over 30 vears of age. But if square 
dancing is good for the ma-and-pa 
group, its also popular with teen- 
agers. My own children are enthusi- 
astic about it. In St. Paul and Se- 
attle they hold giant spring festivals 
in the schools. 

Nobody’s a wallflower in square 
dancing, and an introvert is likely 
to end up a roaring extrovert by 
the time he leaves the floor. There 
are no social barriers. You simply 
go up and nod to the person you 
wish to dance with, and away you 
go. 

I never could master the intrica- 
cies of such things as the Argentine 
tango, and yet I had no trouble at 
all with the do-si-do or the alle- 
mande left. The reason for this 1s 
that all the thinking is done by 
the caller. If you don’t happen to 


like a step, he’s sure to change it 


in a moment or 
Square dancing satisfies the urge 


Iwo, anyway. 


in people to dress up, whether it be 
in overalls, gingham shirt, or calico 
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dress. For this reason, it has been 
called a man’s dance: men, for the 
first time, can indulge their taste 
for loud comfort 
without worrying about conven- 
tion. 

A square dance can best be de- 
scribed as a sort of follow-the-leader 
operation in which 
through various maneuvers to mu- 
sic in 6/8 or 2/4 time. The basic 


colors or solid 


people go 


formation is that of a square in 
which each couple forms a side of 
the square, a man facing a woman. 
Dances are done in sets. After tak- 
ing up their positions, the dancers 
bow and curtsy, or “honor their 
partners,” and then go through a 
set of steps, swinging, promenad- 
ing, pivoting, linking arms, do-si- 
do-ing (back to back), and many 
others. Square dancing? You don’t 
have to explain it, just get in and 
do it and catch on. 

Although square dancing in 
America is just about as old as The 
Star-Spangled Banner, it originally 
came from Europe. It had its origin 
in Greece, where it was a card 
game in which four players formed 
a square. In the 18th century, the 
French made a court dance out of 
it. Mozart wrote much of his early 
music for these guadrilles. It was 
very popular during the reign of 
Napoleon, and was introduced into 
England at that time. Shortly after 
the War of 1812 it was brought to 
this country, mostly by way of Can- 
ada. It was instantaneously popular 


in the U.S. When the rage had 


subsided in the cities, it took hold 
in the ruralysections. 

The recent revival has tended to 
bring it back again to the cities and 
to millions who never heard of it, 
even in Europe. The famous Paris 
dressmaker, Jacques Fath, recently 
gave a party. The elite of the con- 
tinent danced “authentic American 


square dances,” dressed in cowboy 


and cowgirl costumes. An associa- 
tion in Paris immediately sched- 
uled a regular series. If the thing 
catches on, the square dance will 
have completed its circle back to 
where it started. Only, this time, 
the French will call it /a danse 
square américaine, instead of what 
it once was, a French quadrille. 

Most people in this country credit 
the current revival of the square 
dance to Henry Ford. He wished 
to rescue a bit of Americana which 
had been languishing in the prov- 
inces for almost a century. He en- 
gaged the great square-dance au- 
thority, Benjamin Lovett, of Brain- 
tree, Mass., to go to Dearborn and 
spend a month teaching the people 
there. Mr. Lovett’s visit was pro- 
longed for 23 years. Directly or in- 
directly, he taught 500,000. 

The next big impetus in the ren- 
aissance of square dancing came at 
the New York World’s Fair in 
1940, when Ed Durlacher held 
Thursday-night sessions at the 
American Common. They drew 
3%% of the paid attendance at 
the fair. 

From then on, it spread like a 
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prairie fire in August. The war, 
with its tensions and unrest, fanned 
the flames. As one caller put it, 
“Square dancing was a_ natural 
mixer. To dance, the girls didn’t 
have to embrace strangers. But, at 
the same time, they could still be 
friendly and have a good time.” 
Square dancing is fundamentally 
the same all over America, but cos- 
tume, music, and style vary accord- 
ing to local tradition. Southern 
Californians dance faster than New 
Englanders, but not nearly so fast 
as the Kentucky running set. The 
dance also seems to get more intri- 
cate the farther west you go, and 
the costumes more colorful. The 
popularity of various tunes (and 
one hears everything from a Mozart 
quadrille to Turkey in the Straw) 
changes with the locale, but at the 
moment the song which enjoys the 
greatest over-all popularity is My 
Little Girl, a piece written in 1907. 
Calls, of course, vary with the 
area and with the knowledge and 
skill of the caller. A good many, 
like “Swing her, sir, and don’t you 
tarry, ‘cause if you do, why, she 
you'll marry,” have been known to 


give a bashful boy ideas. One caller 
has been “best man” for more than 
100 couples who met at his dances 
and subsequently married. 

Other calls, like “Swing that girl, 
the girl so sweet; swing that girl 
with the two lett feet” and “Prome- 
nade with your girl by your side, 
your arm around her waist if she 
ain't too wide” definitely take the 
regality out of any queen who 
thinks she’s going to reign over 
the party as belle of the ball. And 
it’s hard for any couple to be uppity 
when someone’s calling: 


Vinegar Meg and cotton-eyed Joe 

Certainly make a mess of the do-st 
do; 

They put their hands where their 
feet ought to go; 

One more change and away you go. 


Square dancing is generally rec- 
ognized as wholesome fun for all. 
It puts a new emphasis on family 
unity and marks a return to the 
homely virtues of American life. 
Political scientists have called it the 
biggest boost that democracy has 
had in a long time. 


Prayer by Ballot 


FA unrens of the Bayonne region in southwestern France, dissatished with 
election rules which they believed discriminated against them, decided not 
to vote for any of the candidates presented by the regular political parties. 
Instead, they agreed to cast their ballots for their patron, St. Hubert. Their 
500 votes were just enough to keep the leading candidate from winning the 


majority necessary tor election. 


The Catholic Times (19 Oct. 51) 

















Your Government Is Your Business 


Are you down there talking, or up there fighting? 


By JAMES KELLER 


Condensed trom a book* 


croup of us stood on the 

deck of the Queen Eliza- 

beth early on a September 
morning a few years ago. 

She was moving slowly up the 
Hudson toward her berth in New 
York harbor. Near us was a well- 
educated German woman of mid- 
dle age. She more eager 
than any other passenger to set foot 
on American soil. Excited over her 
first visit to this country, her beam- 
ing smile told how glad she was 
that she had been given permission 
to come to the U.S. 

The woman was up long before 
dawn to catch her first glimpse of 
the coast linc. While the chugging 
tugs hooted and whistled, she could 
hardly contain her enthusiasm. At 
first most of her fellow passengers 
with mild 


seemed 


viewed her 
amusement. They tried to suggest 
that arriving in this country was 
an old story to them. But her excite- 
ment was so contagious that even 


eagerness 


the most reserved caught something 
of it. 

There was one exception. A col- 
lege student returning to this coun- 
try after a summer of study abroad 
took a cynical view of her enthusi- 
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asm about the U.S. He tried to 
throw cold water on her eager 
spirit. In conversation with the Ger- 
man-born woman, he emphasized 
defects of the American system of 
government. Not once did he say 
anything good about it. 

The woman listened patiently to 
the student’s account of what he 
thought was wrong with America. 
Most of what he said was not new 
to her. Before sailing she had stud- 
ied conditions here and had dis- 
cussed them with her friends. She 
had talked to Americans in 
Europe about the and 
weakness of the American system. 
When the student finally finished 
his tirade, the new arrival gave him 
a smile that was both pleasant and 


also 
strength 


patient. 

“Thank vou much,” she 
said. “But | that if 
America is twice as bad as you say 
it is, it is still twice as good as any 
country I have ever heard of!” 

All of us might not agree with 
her high estimate of the U.S. But 
she had a point. That point was 
that the privileges and advantages 
of America were far more striking 
than to the native-born 


very 


honestly feel 


to her 
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Americans who surrounded her on 
the ship’s deck. Every fellow pas- 
senger who saw her was impressed 
with her appreciation. Some had to 
admit that they had been somewhat 
blind to the true merits of this 
country. One or two discovered that 
they had been selling America short 
contacts, 


in their own 


without quite meaning to do so. 


personal 


Any country may be easily under- 
mined if most of its people adopt 
the lazy attitude of exaggerating its 
faults and minimizing its virtues. 
This attitude leads in turn to a pes- 
simistic outlook on the country and 


perhaps despair about its future. 


In any country the evildoers are 
featured in most of the newspaper 
headlines. Since these are so spec- 
tacular in the public mind, we tend 
to forget the vastly larger number 
Who serve the best interests of their 
country in creditable fashion. Citi 
zens should remember that while 
the evildoer makes the headlines, 
the good citizen seldom does. 

Yet, why is it that so few who 
denounce the U.S. really want to 
leave this country? That circum- 
stance in itself is an illuminating 
tribute to American lite. One man 
became so disgusted with the hy- 
pocrisy of those who glorify com- 
munism and condemn the Ameri- 
can way that he offered to furnish 
a free one-way passage to Russia 
for anyone who believed the Rus- 
sian way was better. His offer stood 
for quite a while, but he had no 


takers. 


January 


When Robert A. Vogeler, an 
American businessman, was re- 
leased by the communists after 17 
months in a Budapest prison, one 
of his first statements was, “You 
never know what freedom means— 
until you lose it!” 

Mr. Vogeler was quite ill from 
his long imprisonment, and_ the 
sudden shock of unexpected free- 
dom was an added burden to his 
nervous system. Doctors forbade 
him to give interviews to news- 
men, fearing that the pain of re- 
living his prison experiences would 
harm him. Friends counseled him 
to seek seclusion and rest until he 
got back on his feet. But he would 
not, could not rest until he had said 
what was uppermost in his thoughts. 

“I have a message for my fellow 
Americans,” he declared in a press 
“IT feel that every indi- 
realize 


interview. 
vidual American 
that what happened to me can 
happen to him. We must get busy 
and defend the right of a person 
to go where he wants to go 
and say what he wants to say; with- 
out hindrance by authorities or 
police. He should be able to go to 
bed at night with an easy feeling, 
not fearing that perhaps in the 
middle of the night he will be taken 
away from his family to prison. 

“T think that is our mission now,” 
Mr. Vogeler concluded. “That i 
the mission God has given us 


should 


perform, so that we can live 
peace, freedom, and happiness.” 
One person, by taking a firm 
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stand, can turn the tide. Only 55 
persons took on the task of draft- 
ing the Constitution of the U.S. 
They assembled at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787. A few delegates showed 
desires to favor their own sections 
of the country in preference to the 
national welfare. George Washing- 
ton, president of the convention 
and delegate from Virginia, then 
made a short, forceful speech. 

“If to please the people,” he said, 
“we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, how can we afterward de- 
work? Let us 
which the wise 


fend our raise a 
standard to 


honest can repair. The event is in 


and 


the hands of God.” 
Recently in San 
simple courage of one young lady 


Francisco the 


. 1 pe: : 
swung a man from a lucrative Ca 


reer in business to a post in the 
State Department. 
They first met at 


native ot 


dinner. The 


young man, a Boston, 


quickly got on the subject of 
“What's 
ment.” He had nothing but criti 
cism and faultfinding for those in 


employ. His dinner 


wrong with the govern 


government 
companion let him talk himself out. 
Then, when he had wound up all 
his critical remarks about his own 


) mnt, sh iled and said 
government, she smiled and said, 
se ] ] t- 

And what are yout doing about it 
It’s your country, too!” 


He Was ata loss for a reply. Her 
question made him realize that for 


years he had 


} 
mMpidiINiNyg 


! 

pecn ( 
ee ‘ ‘ ees 

about bad governmen and going 


nothing for good government. For 


YOUR GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Gov. Frank C. Moore asked 
the question that is troubling 
many of us these days, “What is 
wrong with government in this 
country?” One answer is that too 
many people lack understanding 
of our system of government, the 
political process, their powers as 
ciuzens and, we may add, their 
One that 


government grows overlarge be- 


obligations. detect is 
cause people overdepend on gov- 
ernment. 

Many people labor under a fal- 
lacy that they have done their 
full duty as citizens when they 
vote, even though a diminishing 
percentage of eligibles do vote. 
We readily condemn “party ma- 
chines” and party politics, and 
often rightly, but these machines 
are so often controlled by the 
wrong people only because the 
right people have detaulted on 
the responsibilities of good citi- 
zenship that go beyond the once- 
a-year visit to the polls. 
York Times (11 


New . See 


months he tried to forget the ques- 
tion, but he could not rid his mind 
of it. “What are you doing about 
itr” kept coming back to him. 
Finally he realized that government 
was just as much his business as 
that of any American. He saw that 
he had no right to ask others to 
devote their lives to it while he did 
nothing but complain. He forsook 


a promising business opening and 
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took the State Department job to 


make what contribution he could. 
With his 


to his government, we can believe 


new attitude of service 


that his contribution will be sub- 
stantial. 

Almighty God has endowed you 
individually with a certain power 
that has been given to no other 
person. He has also given you a 
mission in life to perform, a mis- 
sion assigned to no one but you. 
If you neglect to fulfill the respon- 
sibility that He has placed in your 
hands for the peace of the world, 
evervone else will suffer by it. In 
like manner, you will suffer by the 
failure of a friend or neighbor to 
discharge his obligation toward 
God and his country. 

We universal 
personal 
vidual initiative to preserve and de- 
velop our nation. If most 
Americans can be made to feel in- 
dividually responsible for their gov- 
ernment, the general improvement 
of government is more likely to 
result. 

Since 1914, when the Ist World 
War began, most of the world has 
been in constant turmoil. The gi- 
gantic forces of war, of pestilence, 
have 


sense of 
indi- 


need a 
responsibility and 


of hunger and uprooting, 
driven mankind into a= state of 
mental and emotional upheaval 
which has not yet settled. Only the 
remember a 
Was 


older Americans can 
prewar that 
where values were fixed -right was 


world stable, 


right, and wrong was wrong. For 


January 


most Americans living today, it 
seems that the world has always 
been either at war, in an inflation, 
or in a depression. 

Much can be | 
weakness or corruption of govern- 
ments the world over. But more 
can be blamed on the failure of 
the average good citizen to meet his 


ylamed on the 


responsibilities toward government. 
The greatest strength of those dedi- 
cated to evil lies in the indifference 
of those dedicated to good. Many 
times it has been said, “While the 
good people have been taking care 
of themselves, the wrongdoers have 
been taking care of everyone else.” 

While the good people have been 
slackening their grip on govern- 
ment, the evildoers have been tight- 
ening theirs. As a result, those who 
are morally corrupt and subversive 
have advanced while the great body 
of Americans have retreated. Wher- 
ever moral breakdown has occurred 
in public administration, the roots 
will be found in the breakdown of 
the individual life. 

Our chief fault as individual citi- 
zens is that many of us have put 
aside our duty. “Let George do it” 
has been the general attitude. It has 
become habitual to disdain govern- 
ment as something beneath us. To- 
day the chief obstacle to good gov- 
ernment is the belief that it is a job 
for someone else, not for us. Many 
of us have dropped into the dan- 
gerous belief that should 
make the sacrifices for good govern- 
ment while we do nothing more 


ot hers 
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than sit on the side lines and com- 
plain about how the doers are do- 


ing. 

Jack Johnson, the great Negro 
heavyweight boxing champion, 
nailed the flaw in this attitude dur- 
ing his championship fight with 
Jess Willard in 1915. As the bout 
was fought under Havana’s blazing 
summer sun, a spectator at the 
ringside kept up a running fire of 
abuse at Johnson. He criticized 
Johnson’s style, his ancestry, his 
color, and finally his courage. Be- 
tween rounds Johnson leaned over 
the ropes, smiled, and said, “Man, 
you're down there talking. ’m up 
here fighting.” 

Under democracy each citizen 
forms a component part of his gov- 
ernment. The democracy can sur- 
vive only by the active participa- 
tion of its citizens. To be “down 
there talking” is not enough. All 
of us have to be “up here fighting” 
at least part of the time. 

Active citizenship involves minor 
inconveniences such as registering 
and voting in elections. No good 
citizen would recommend that his 
vote be abolished. Yet he abolishes 
it himself if he fails to register and 
vote. Close to half of the eligible 
voters in this country did not vote 
in the last presidential election. By 
their neglect, they might have aban- 
doned their form of government to 
those who would exploit it. By 
their sin of omission, the nonvoters 
harm 


may do the country more 


than a carload of communists. The 





only cure for apathy and indiffer- 
ence interest. The 
very survival of democracy depends 


is activity and 
on your activity and the activity of 
every other person like you. 

Faith is the important ingredient 
here. Faith in the country will keep 
you from feeling hopeless about it. 
Faith in God and in yourself will 
show the way. 

Pope Pius XII has repeatedly 
stressed that every citizen has a 
moral obligation to share in the 
responsibility of government. In 
his Christmas message of 1944 he 
said, “Considering the extent and 
nature of the sacrifices demanded 
of all citizens, especially in our day 
when the activity of the state is so 
vast and decisive, the democratic 
form of government appears to 
many a postulate of nature imposed 
by reason itself.” 

In the average American there 
is a tremendous reservoir of good 
will waiting to be tapped. Some- 
times only an encouraging word 
is required to start the flow. 

We can face the future with 
hope. With God’s help, the world 
our children see will be a_ better 
world than the one we live in. 
Countries all over the globe look 
with hope to America. It is only 
logical that we should feel in our- 
selves the same confidence that they 
place in us. Our faith and hope in 
this country are the cornerstones of 
its foundation. Unless the founda- 
tion is kept strong, we cannot pre- 
serve and build America. 








Conversation 1s Courtesy 


Listen with your entire body 


3y ELSA MAXWELL 


Condensed from a book* 


o be a good conversational- 
ist vou need onlv to 1. want 


to contribute, and 2. pos- 


7 
sess an open, eager mind. 

One of the finest conversational- 
ists I know is not especially witty 
or brilliant and ora- 
torical gift. He is a magazine edi- 
I suppose, better in- 
formed than many people. But his 
knowledge is not what makes him 

fine conversationalist; it is his 
genuine interest in people. Who- 


possesses no 


tor, and is, 


ever you are your ideas interest him 
completely. 

When you approach a new ac- 
quaintance make sure your mind 
as well as your hand is outstretched. 
Practically no one will then bore 
you. Because of your attitude, those 
you meet will relax and talk more 
honestly than they do ordinarily. 

There is no excuse for lack of 
something to talk about these days. 
Five 
And besides reporting world news 


cents buys most newspapers. 


——IOre¢ 


fascinating than any de- 


tective storv ever written — most 


newspapers offer a woman’s page, 
financial columns, 


a sport page, 


*Elsa Maxwell's Et 
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music, art, theater, movie and book 
reviews, and editorials. 

Don’t skip the editorials that pre- 
sent a viewpoint opposed to yours. 
Read them all the more carefully. 
Those who fear to change their 
thinking limit 
small world. 

Do more than read the reviews. 
Acquaint yourself with the differ- 


themselves to a 


ent painters, musicians, actors, play- 
wrights, and authors. But do not 
pretend to such knowledge. 

There is, of course, only one way 
to talk about books. First you must 
read them. Then you must promise 
vourself never to bore anybody 
with a detailed synopsis of any 
plot; but instead to explain how 
you felt about the different char- 
acters, Whether or not they reacted 
to the circumstances of the story as 
you think they should have, wheth- 
er you feel the author writes with 
charm, humor or has an unusual 
sense of the dramatic. 

Your conversation should not be 
what read. The 


confined to you 


people you meet, the things that 


Reprinted 


2 $2.50. 











CONVERSATION IS COURTESY 


happen day by day are conversa- 
tion observant as 
you go through the hours. I have 
a young friend on Photoplay maga- 
that her 
and col- 


pieces too. Be 


zine who always insists 
mother has more amusing 
ortul experiences than anyone she 
knows. “My mother,” she is fond 
of saying, “has only to go market- 
ing to come home with a wonder- 
ful story.” 
Of course, 
as I do that no more 
things 
mother in the course of a month 
or a year than happen to all of us. 


But she about with her eyes 


well 
amusing Or 
this 


you realize as 


colortul happen to 


goes 
and ears open, with a sense of hu- 
and with a sympathetic inter- 
people she 
This makes the 


mor 
est in the 
casually, 


meets, 
however 
aes 
difference. 

W hatever you have to say, 
Consider 


pause 
before you say it. care- 
fully whether it may be tactless or 
antagonistic to someone’s deep con- 
whether it 


listen- 


viction. Consider also 
will interest those who are 
ing. Watch especially 


when you are talking about some- 


yi yurself 


love, 
your 


one with whom you are in 
child, your kitten, or 
One clever story is enough. 
Con- 
Nev- 


your 
puppy. 
Do not go on and on and on! 
versation should be shared. It 
er should be a monologue. 

Tactlessness, too often, 
at the protective covering of our 
private worlds and sometimes our 
very “Your 
sight—it’s much worse, isn’t it? He 


snatches 


souls. husband’s  eye- 


recognize me at all to- 
“You must be very lonely 
These com- 


couldn't 
night.” 
since your son’s death.” 
ments may sound too tactless for 
belief. But I heard them made by 
persons who would have known 
better had they stopped to think. 
Far more commonplace remarks 
leave There is, for 
the woman who turns to 
and says laugh- 


also wounds. 
Instance, 
the schoolteacher 
ingly, “Why is it children always 
hate their teachers?” And there is 
the would-be gentleman who tells 
an old acquaintance, “You were the 
prettiest woman in town 20 years 
Ago. 
Keep 
bling a verbal thrust out of your 


speech. Never, never talk about the 


anything remotely resem- 


JOYS of sports to the crippled, the 
handicaps of age to the elderly, the 


superiority of your job to less for 
tunate employees. 

Beware, too, of making fun of 
anyone, however clever your com- 
ments. During a recent visit to 
Hollywood I listened to a young 
actress trying too “a oO impress 
a certain director. She asked, “W hy 
are you seen with that girl? She 
walks as if her mother had been 
frightened by a chimpanzee.” 
There was a ripple of laughter un- 
til the director said quietly, “She i 
my sister.” Then the laughter died. 
And I suspect the girl wished she 
could have. It’s better not to make 
people laugh than to have them 
wonder, as their laughter 
what you might say about them if 


fades, 
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they were not around to hear you. 

Never be afraid to say, “I don’t 
know.” None of us, happily, is 
supposed to be omniscient. And 
those given to pretending — they 
know things which they do not 
know are, sooner or later, bound to 
be caught. It’s the wise man who 
admits ignorance. 

A bore is sometimes described as 
someone who talks when you wish 
him to listen. This may be a trifle 
too pat—but do not disregard the 
truth in it. A bore is anyone who 
talks about anything and _ every- 
thing at great length; who demands 
that you hear him out to the bitter 
end; who tells the same story over 
and over; and who, even though 
you are talking about something 
as remote as the Tay Mahal man- 


ages to bring the conversation back 


to a description of his operation; 
the clever wav he got the best of 
his boss; or something equally im- 
portant to his ego. 

There is only one way to deal 
with bores; vourself as 
quickly 
Politeness merely encourages them. 
However, remember, too, that a 
dull conversation needs two  per- 
sons. Usually, if you will refuse to 
be bored, you can find some point 


excuse 


as is courteously possible. 


of interest in a conversation. 

We hear with our ears but we 
listen with our entire body. That 
is what is meant by the phrase 
“undivided attention.” Instinctively 
when we are interested in’ what 
someone is saying we bend towards 


January 


him. And our eyes do not stray. 
Far from courteous is the person 
who smiles or nods absent-minded- 
ly while his eyes follow everyone 
who enters or leaves the room. 

In Hollywood there is a colum- 
nist who is particularly rude on this 
score. She might be excused on oc- 
cupational grounds. After all, she 
fills her column, earns her living, 
by knowing who was there and 
with whom. But the fact remains 
that she is rude—and so is anyone 
else who does not listen with his 
entire body. 

It is not possible, except during 
an exciting discussion, to keep a 
conversation going with no pauses. 
Be prepared for an occasional si- 
lence. Do not feel you must chatter 
to fill such pauses. At best such 
chatter will be boring. And it can, 
too easily, lead to conversational 
quicksands from which it is diff- 
cult to extricate yourself. 

Nothing is stimulating 
than a good argument. Like good 
wine, it can, taken slowly, make the 


more 


senses keen. But too much of. it, 
also like wine, can bring about a 
disagreeable time. Life would be 
dull indeed if we never disagreed. 
But never blurt out, “I disagree 
completely!” or “Nothing of the 
kind!” Better, by far, to temporize, 
“You say it very convincingly, but 
I do not quite agree.” Or, “You 
may be right, but do you not feel 
that.....f° 

Maintain an honest point of view. 
But pay those with whom you have 
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any discussion the compliment of 
respecting their points of view too. 
Verbal blows prove nothing, but 
lead to resentment. 

Be conversationally adjustable. If 
you lunch with a great-aunt, un- 
less she’s one of those delightful 
creatures featured in gay comedies, 
baseball news is scarcely an ap- 
propriate topic of conversation. See 
to it that your subject matter, your 
vocabulary and your entire manner 
of speaking fit the occasion. 

Avoid discussing illness, finances 
or intimate problems. Personal re- 
marks and questions are inexcus- 
able even though prefaced by an 


Highway 
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apology. Never interrupt. When 
someone pauses, seemingly at a 
loss for a word, do not supply it. 
Only a schoolteacher in a class- 
room may correct a pronunciation. 
Do not top anyone’s story. Do not 
announce that you have heard a 
story or a joke before. If you wish 
to tell a hostess that her table was 
beautiful or her dinner was perfect, 
do so. But be straightforward and 
simple about it. 

In conversation, as in everything 
else, politeness is exactly what the 
old copybooks declared it to be. 
Politeness is to do and say the kind- 
est things in the kindest way. 


Vespers 


TH haz the sun went down in a sea of orange flame 
behind the Black Hills, 20 tired Boy Scouts loaded 
and started back ) 


their gear on the pickup truck, 


toward Sioux Falls. 


Father Joyce was driving. There was something on #% 


his mind, too. He hadn’t said Vespers and Compline yet, and the 
day was waning. 

Twenty miles east of Rapid City, he leaned forward and looked 
at his wrist watch. “Okay, tellows,” he said to the youngsters in 
the back of the truck, “get out your rosaries. I have to finish my 
Office.” 

By the glare of the headlights he found his place, and seated him- 
self carefully on the front bumper. He had reached the end of his 
first Psalm when a Diesel ten-wheeler pulled alongside. The driver 
shouted at him, “Having trouble, neighbor?” 

The priest looked up. “No, nothing wrong.” 

The truck driver eyed him suspiciously. “What ya doin’ then?” 

“Just reading,” volunteered the priest. 

There was a grunt and a crashing of gears as the Diesel slowly 
moved away, but the priest smiled when he heard the driver's parting 


shout, “Must be a damn good book.” 


The Grail (Nov. ’51). 








The Mark Clark Appointment 


Did Mr. Truman exceed his presidential powers? 


By EDWARD S. CORWIN 


Condensed trom the 


Mr. Corwin, an authority on con- 
stitutional law, 1s McCormick Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Jurisprudence at 


Princeton university. 


NE does not have to be an 

all-out defender of the ad- 

ministration’s foreign poli- 
cy to realize that the President’s 
action in nominating General 
Clark to be ambassador to the state 
of Vatican City is a logical exten- 
sion of it. 

The nomination has been at- 
tacked as violating the principle 
of separation of church and state. 
But can it be said that this prin- 
ciple, when given its proper con- 
stitutional setting, disables the 
country from forming  advanta- 
geous diplomatic relations? Thirty- 
seven other governments maintain 
diplomatic representatives at the 
Vatican. Several, like Brazil, Bel- 
gium, and France, adhere to the 
separation principle in internal 
legislation. If they can, why can’t 
we? 

The Supreme Court has said that 
in the international field “the right 
and power of the U. S. are equal to 


New York Times* 


the right and power of the other 
members of the international fami- 
ly.” 

That the Constitution vests the 
lion’s share of this power in the 
President is not disputed. He alone 
may receive the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of other governments. 
He alone may choose persons, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Senate, 
to represent us abroad. He alone 
may “recognize” foreign states and 
governments. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Mar- 
shall did not see eye to eye in many 
things, but they did in this. “The 
transaction of business with foreign 
nations is executive altogether,” 
said Jefferson. “The President,” 
said Marshall, “is the sole organ of 
the nation in its external relations, 
and its sole representative with for- 
eign nations.” 

This being the case, any act per- 
formed by the President in the ex- 
ercise of his diplomatic powers is 
presumably within his constitution- 
al discretion. By the same token, it 
is entitled to be regarded, until the 
contrary is shown, as having been 
done in good faith for the country’s 
benefit. 


86 *New York City. Nov. 12, 1951. 
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The principle of separation of 


church and state, in so far as it 
has constitutional basis, is a kind 
of “invisible radiation” from 
Amendment I. That 
says that “Congress shall make no 


amendment 


law respecting an establishment ot 
religion.” But the nomination of 
an ambassador is not lawmaking. 
Mr. Truman has not attempted, 
in this instance, to usurp the legis 
lative power of Congress. No rule 
of conduct has been imposed by the 
President upon the people touching 
the relation of church and state, o1 
touching anything else. He has per 
formed an act of state of the most 
commonplace sort. 
Whatever thought of 
advantage may have first suggested 
the President’s action (and one or 
two have been suspected), at least 


political 


two sound reasons of a broader na- 
ture amply justify it as a timely 
move in the diplomatic game being 
presently played on the European 
chessboard. 

The first 
of securing Catholic support for 
our cause on the Continent. With 


reason. 1s the necessity 


out it (and especially is this true as 
regards Italy and France) our poli 
Cc\ promises to be dashed to bits 
against a combination of commu 
nists and neutralists. Secondly, the 
strong line of the papacy in the 
against commu 


idec rhc vical War 


nism is a circumstance fortifving 
the intrinsic 
President’s action. 

It is true that this action gives 


reasonableness of the 


American Catholics an excuse to 
swell out their chests a bit. It also 
gives some American Protestants 
an excuse to assail the papacy as 
the foe of democracy. But such 
repercussions do not affect the va- 
liditv of the President’s course. 


Court has held 
for public 


Our Supreme 
that a may pay 
transportation of children attending 


state 


parochial schools. Their safety on 
the highway is a state’s concern. In 
doing so the state may happen to 
aid such schools. By analogy, the 
President may bolster our precari- 
ous European diplomacy by send- 
ing an ambassador to the Vatican, 
The 
the separation principle. Our citi- 
zens who cite the principle are 


action only appears to violate 


wrong. 

I have been asked, “By what pro- 
cedure could the constitutional 
question (raised by the President’s 
action) be brought before the Su- 
preme Court?” It is highly doubt- 
ful if there is any procedure avail- 
able for this purpose. The President 
cannot be compelled judicially to 
perform his constitutional duties 
nor enjoined from exceeding his 
The pay- 
ment of money out of the national 
an allegedly unCcon- 


constitutional powers. 
Treasury for 
sututional purpose cannot be for 
bidden judicially. 

It is 
over, if the court would recognize 


most questionable, more 
anybody as having a sufhcient in 
dividual interest to entitle him t 
a judicial hearing on the subject. 
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But even should a case raising the 
constitutional issue reach the court, 
through some device or inadvert- 
ence, the court would almost cer- 
tainly refuse to pass on its merits. 
The ground for such refusal would 


be that it was “political” in char- 
| 


January 


acter and hence not “justiciable.” 

The only remedy in such a situ- 
ation, as the court has pointed out 
more than once, is for those who 
consider themselves aggrieved to 
“resort to the polls and not to the 
courts.” 


‘TRecognition of the Vatican 


Condensed from the Living Church* 


The Living Church vs “a weekly 
record of the news, the work, and 
the thought of the Episcopal church.” 


Tbe , vtet tone letneral 
This is an excerpt from an editorial, 


LP 


can has touched off a religious con- 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S appoint- 
ment of Gen. Mark Clark 
as ambassador to the Vati- 


troversy that we fear will mount in 
bitterness. This is most unfortunate, 
especially at a time when national 
unity is of great importance, and 
when Catholic-Protestant 
are already marked by increasing 


relations 


tension. 

A more inept way of making the 
appointment could scarcely be con- 
ceived. It was done with complete 
disregard for Protestant 
and without consultation with Prot- 


opinion 


estant authorities. The unfortunate 


result is to create tensions and 


*407 E. 


Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, 


arouse emotions at a time when a 
united stand against communist 
atheism is essential for the good of 
our country. 

But there is another side to the 
question which 
heard. It was suggested by three 
members of the faculty of Yale 
Divinity school. They wrote the 
New York Times to express sup- 
port of the appointment, saving, 
President’s action is 


deser\ cs to be 


“To us, the 
not a threat to the separation of 
church and_ state, but simply a 
recognition of the political reality 
of the Vatican as a force in world 
affairs.” 

The British and other non-Rom- 
an governments have long had 
representation at the Vatican, with- 
out any suggestion that they were 
compromising their political or re- 
ligious independence. During the 
World War it was valuable 


Wis. 


2nd 
Nov. 4, 1951. 
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for the U. S. to have contact with 
the Vatican, then behind enemy 
lines, through the President’s per- 
sonal representative, Myron Tay- 
lor. 

Such contact might be 
more valuable today. If Italy were 
ever to fall into communist hands, 


even 


it could conceivably be of great stra- 
tegic significance that we had al- 
ready established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. 

The importance of the Vatican 
in world affairs can hardly be esti- 
mated as measured by the small 
territory of Vatican City. After all, 
the United Nations, to which we 
accredit a representative with the 
rank of ambassador, has only a 
small enclave in New York City 
that it can call in some sense its 
own. 

Neither is the question solely a 
religious one. Israel, to which we 
also accredit an ambassador, is vir- 


tually as theocratic a state as is 
Vatican City. And if approval of a 
government's policy were the sole 


criterion, we should scarcely ac- 
credit an ambassador to Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Frankly, we think the President’s 
action was unwise, and certainly it 
was poorly timed. But we don’t 
think that recognition of the Vati- 
can means a surrender to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, or that it 
jeopardizes the American doctrine 
of separation of church and state. 
It may in time even serve to clarify 
that doctrine, which is urgently in 
need of constructive re-thinking. 

We hope, therefore, that the mat- 
ter will be considered on its merits, 
both by the Senate and by the 
American public, and not seized 
upon as an occasion for religious in- 
tolerance and prejudice, or for po- 
litical strife in a Presidential 
election year. 


Pass Intercepted 


EMy wire was standing on a street corner, waiting for a 
bus, when she was approached by a woman bearing a petition 
for a reterendum aimed at taxing parochial schools. 

The petition was known to be backed by subversive elements, 
so when the woman asked her to sign, my wife said, “No, I 
won't sign, and you know why I won’t.” 

The signature-seeker flared up, “Well, if you're going to 
bring up religion... .” She then ranted until she was 
brought up short by my wife with the simple remark, “Madam, 


your pink slip is showing.” Thomas J. Glynn. 











N ight Watch at Sea 


The skipper reflects on the stars and their place in creation 


By REAR-ADM. DANIEL V. GALLERY, U.S.N. 


Condensed from a book* 


~ oon after the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor I was 
ordered to proceed to Rey- 

kjavik, Iceland, to command the 

’.S. Fleet Air base there. 

With the RAF, we mothered the 
CONVOYS Passing 300 to 500 miles 
south of Iceland, and kept planes 
over all convoys within our range 
from dawn to dark. In the winter 
months we took off several hours 
before dawn and flew home 
through several hours of darkness. 

Flying through bad weather at 
night and in fog, when the low- 
flying clouds around your airdrome 
have centers of solid rock and your 
wings load up with ice, is bad for 
your blood pressure. To keep en- 


¥ 
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thusiasm for this kind of flying at 
a proper level the skipper has to 
take his regular turn out over the 
convoy lanes, too. | often wondered 
on some of those long night hops 
whether there was any really worth- 
while future in flying. 

In May, 1943, my prayers were 
answered. I got orders to report to 
the U.S. to take command of an 
escort carrier. When they broke the 
bottle over my ship’s stem as she 
slid down the building ways on 
June 5, 1943, they gave her a name 
that made her plates twice as strong 
as the designer’s slide rules said 
they were. It put extra power into 
her engines to take her wherever 


she had to go, and it entitled her 
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to go places where bigger and stur- 
dier ships could not prudently ven- 
ture. They called her Guadalcanal. 

If an old-timer from sailing-ship 
days were to come aboard a ship 
of the modern Navy, he’d soon feel 
at home. For the first couple of 
days he would be amazed at the 
array of mechanical gadgets that 
fill a modern ship. But he would 
find that many things are still the 
same as they were in the old days. 
For instance, the into 
which the day is divided. The bells 
struck during’ the watch are the 
same today as for centuries. 


watches 


Twenty-four hours at sea consists 
of six four-hour periods. It starts 
with the midwatch, from midnight 
to 4 am. This is followed by the 
morning, forenoon, and afternoon 
watches, after which comes the dog 
watch, from 4 to 8 p.m. This is usu- 
ally split into two two-hour periods, 
to make an odd number of watches 
in a day, and thus prevent the 
same group of watch standers from 
being stuck with the same watch 
every day. The last watch of the 
day, from 8 p.m. to midnight, is 
known, with nautical perversity, as 
the first watch. 

You run into 
when you're on watch at sea. Of 


strange things 
course, sailors soon get accustomed 
to whales, blackfish, porpoises, and 
Mother Carey’s chickens. The 
sharp line between the deep blue of 
the Gulf Stream and the Atlantic’s 
normal sickly green, becomes com- 
monplace. 


During a battle of the Atlantic, 
odd bits of wreckage go floating 
by. One day far at sea we met 
large steel tank, about as big as ; 
locomotive, sailing along like 
cork; we had some good target 
practice sinking it. One night we 
had an exciting four-hour duel of 
wits with a disappearing radar blip, 
that kept bobbing up again. We 
had a sub that 
sun rose it 


certain we 
when the 


were 
time, but 


showed our “enemy” was a small, 
empty, metal dory from a ship sunk 


several months before. Another 
night a tiny light bobbing around 
middle of the Atlantic 
alarm at first, and then 
curiosity. Finally, after circling 
warily a couple of times, we went 
to a lot of trouble to fish out of the 
ocean an aviator’s life jacket with 
a small flashlight attached. The 
battery on this jacket, good for only 
24 hours, was still burning brightly, 
but we never solved the riddle of 


in the 
aroused 


how it got there. 

The most unusual phenomenon 
we ever encountered was a swarm 
of butterflies halfway between Ber- 
muda and Norfolk. I sent for Bik- 
kers, our navigator, and icily in- 
quired how sure he was of his po- 
sition. He indignantly asserted that 
he was positive of it, until I pointed 
to those butterflies Huttering around 
on the flight deck. The Dutchman 
disappeared abruptly into the chart 
house, emerged again a few min- 
utes later shaking his head, and 
vehemently stated, “Dose butterflies 
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are the one’s lost, Cap’n; not us.” 

One time I was standing off day- 
dreaming on a wing of the bridge 
when suddenly I thought I saw a 
brilliantly colored pink soap bub- 
ble about four inches in diameter 
go floating past me about ten feet 
away. I snapped out of my dreams 
with a start, and gaped at this ap- 
parition. As it disappeared, astern, 
] thought fast, and decided that it 
probably just wasn’t so. 

However, I had to make sure. A 
careful check for the next few min- 
utes showed that the bubbles were 
coming from under the overhang 
of the flight deck near my cabin. 
] hurried down to the cabin. 

To my great relief I found one of 
my mess boys with his head stuck 
out the port, blowing colored soap 
bubbles over the side. I had to make 
this personal check before calling 
the phenomenon to the attention of 


anyone else on the bridge. If I had 


asked the officer of the deck to 
verify it for me, just as sure as fate 
my mess boy would have picked 
that exact moment to quit blowing 
bubbles. Before long word would 
have gotten all over the ship, “The 
Captain thinks he is seeing pink 
soap bubbles.” 

But keeping night watches under 
a clear sky at sea is good for your 
soul. On a darkened bridge at night 
the full grandeur of the heavens 
soaks into you. 

When you watch the majestic 
procession of constellations across 
the zenith, you think of the mil- 
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lions of light years that separate us 
from the stars. You think of how 
long they have been there, of their 
uncountable numbers, and of the 
vast bulk that dwarfs our earth. 
It helps you put this puny planet 
of ours and its wars in proper per- 
spective. 

It does a lot more. It does more 
than a sermon in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral to make you know be- 
yond possibility of doubt that there 
is an omnipotent and all-wise God. 
It makes you feel that the only 
reason you were born into this 
world was to serve Him, and be 
happy forever with Him after you 
die. 

Look up at Orion. My mother 
taught me to recognize him when 
I was a kid seven years old. Orion 
hasn’t changed much in the mean- 
time. But my 40 trips around the 
sun on this earth have changed me. 
Orion will make his nocturnal 
sweep for many, many more years. 

You gaze at Polaris, the hub of 
our universe. He shows true north 
to all seafaring and flving men, 
Americans, Russians, Britons, na- 
zis or Japanese. You ask Polaris, 
“Don’t you know there’s a war 
on?” Polaris simply goes on an- 
nouncing, “Here is north.” 

Not so very long ago Galileo 
built a telescope. He was the first 
man to gaze at this working model 
of our solar system. Until that mo- 
ment the wisest men on earth still 
believed that the earth was the cen- 
ter of the universe, and that the sky 
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revolved around us. Galileo’s first 
glimpse of Jupiter’s moons lifted 
the scales which had clouded men’s 
eyes for thousands of years. One 
look through a telescope 400 years 
ago turned man’s concept of the 
universe inside out. 

There are Sirius, Aldebaran, the 
Pleiades, and Cassiopeia. These 
stars have been neutral in all the 
wars. Now man is plotting to latch 
on to their light with navigating 
devices for guided missiles so that 
we can make the stars help us kill 
each other in the next war. 

Many of our present-day wise 
men claim that in the past 400 


years they have learned the an- 
swers to any questions you can ask 


about the whys and wherefores of 
creation. They have determined the 
velocity of light, even though the 
6th decimal place is uncertain. 
They know that the diameter of 
the great star, “Beetlejuice,” as the 
quartermasters call it, exceeds that 
of the earth’s path around the sun. 

They know that the ponderous 
masses of the stars, their orbits, and 
their velocities through the heavens 
are all governed by a great code of 
law. They can explain this code in 
great detail until you ask them, 
“Whence came these laws?” Then 
some who claim to be wise tell you 
that the whole business got started 
by chance, without any rhyme, rea- 
son, or cause. Maybe vou can be- 
lieve this if you are sitting in a 
lecture hall ashore, but not when 
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you look up from a ship on the 
open sea. 

These stars have watched every- 
thing that ever happened on this 
earth. They have seen all history 
in the making. But will the Battle 
of the Atlantic, or even the 2nd 
World War, be mentioned in the 
logbook of the universe? 

The only event of any cosmic 
significance took place 2,000 years 
ago. At that time man crucified his 
Saviour. Whether the next war 
lasts five years or 50, whether we 
win or lose, this earth will look 
exactly the same to an observer on 
Orion as it has always looked. 

The celestial spheres roll on. To- 
ward the end of the midwatch the 
early light of dawn in the eastern 
sky tells the watch that in another 
hour nature’s greatest daily miracle, 
the sunrise, will be performed. 
Soon there will be another day dur- 
ing which you can do good or 
evil. 

How many more sunrises must 
there be before we beat our swords 
into plowshares, and spend our 
time as our Creator wishes us to? 

All this philosophizing doesn’t 
change the fact that you are scour- 
ing the ocean beneath those eternal 
stars with planes bent on killing a 
U-boat, which will kill you if she 
gets a chance. But it does make you 
listen more attentively when Fa- 
ther Weldon, the chaplain, comes 
up to the bridge after sunrise to 
say the morning prayer. 








Hunters of the 
Mammoth 


Man's weapons were fire and 
intelligence 


By FRANK C. HIBBEN 


Condensed from Outdoor Life* 


+ TRAINING with both arms, 
S my friend Bill Burk gave 
the huge tusk a mighty 
hett. “Weighs a ton,” he said with 
a grunt. “How'd you like to have 
a pair of these hanging over your 
fireplace? Those were the days; we 
should have hunted then.” 

Originally this sleek tusk must 
have weighed more than 300 
pounds; but, alas, that was 10,000 
years ago. In its prime the curved 
shaft must have been 11 feet long. 

We bagged this treasure in a 
strange hunt—eyes on the ground 
and hands behind our backs. The 
place was a sun-baked valley in 
southeastern New Mexico. A dried- 
up arroyo with crumbling banks 
painted with patches of white al- 
kali indicated that once there must 
have been water here. 

It was in a layer of this ancient 
stuff that we found the tusk. The 
elephant that brandished it was no 
ordinary pachyderm. The tusk was 
that of a mammoth, a hairy mon- 
ster, long extinct. 


What we had found was a grave- 
yard of the mighty mammals of 
the Pleistocene era, the geologic age 
which preceded our own. The ice 
age was then just coming to a close, 
but glacial ice still lingered in the 
uplands of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. Driving rains and wet snows 
ruled late Pleistocene times on the 
high plains and river bottoms of 
the Southwest. Vegetation was lush. 

Trumpeting herds of mammoths 
(and, more rarely, mastodons) 
ranged through this verdure. There 
were camels, too, though those 
were closer in appearance to the 
South American llama than to the 
humped ones of today. Horses fed 
through the valleys and foothills 
of the Rockies. Taylor’s bison, now 
extinct, thundered across the plains. 
They were half again the size of 
today’s Buffalo Bill type; and un- 
doubtedly their disposition was half 
again as nasty. 

Among them all slunk shadowy 
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predators. There was the saber- 
toothed tiger, a nightmare edition, 
giant and striped, of a_ bobcat. 
There was the dire wolf, too, as 
large as a full-grown man. The 

laskan lion was striped like a Ben- 
gal tiger, and fully as ferocious. Al- 
most all the Pleistocene animals 
were much larger than their pres- 
And they 
must have 


ent-day counterparts. 
herds that 


millions. 


roamed in 
numvered 

The differed 
any epoch preceding it. The Pleis- 
of mankind. 


Pleistocene from 


Was the 


tocene 
Human wits and muscle were pit- 
ted against mammoth and ice age 
tiger. Bill and I found occasional 
Hint points which marked the pres- 


age 


| 
ence of ancient men. A few flints 


were actually among the ribs of 
animals they killed; were 
even embedded in bones. Here we 
found a single point in the shoul- 
der blade of a mammoth, and there 
a whole group of chips and points 
showing where an ancient camp 
had been. Today we call those peo- 
ple Folsom men because the flint 
points they used in hunting - were 
frst found near Folsom, N. Mex. 

The flint points were fashioned 


some 


with great skill. They are short, 
straight-sided, and a wide groove 
runs up each face. Unlike Indian 
arrowheads, they are not notched; 
and this is not surprising, for the 
bow and arrow hadn’t yet been 
invented. Folsom points were used 
to tip light hunting spears. Shafts 
of the spears were probably six to 


eight feet long, and may have been 
feathered to straighten their flight. 

Such javelins would have been 
missiles if thrown just by 
hand. Those early hunters killed to 
live; therefore they designed an- 
other implement, a spear thrower. 
This was a narrow piece of wood 
about 18 inches long, with a handle 
at one end. The handle was looped 
and notched to fit the hand. The 
other end was slotted, and had a 
blunt hook to take the butt of the 
spear. By increasing the leverage of 


poor 


the human arm, this extension al- 
most doubled the power otf the pro- 
jectile. A well-balanced spear could 
easily be cast 100 yards, and at close 
range a flint-tipped shaft could be 
driven clear through the body of a 
thin-skinned animal. Taylor’s bison 
were undoubtedly the favorite 
game of Folsom hunters. 

Sites of early hunts are strewn 
with bones of hundreds of animals 
killed by their two-legged toes. 
Often the Folsom ate their 
game on the spot. But the hunters 
hauled much of their meat home. 
Near Clovis, N. Mex., a layer of 
bones a yard deep extends over an 
area of almost three square miles. 
They are the remains of bison, 
horses, camels, and mam- 
moths and mastodons. Folsom man 
scraped off every particle of flesh, 
and extracted the brains and mar- 


men 


even 


row. 

The dangers that Folsom man 
exposed himself to in hunting bison 
were great, but they were nothing 
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compared with the hazards of 
spearing a mammoth. A true pach- 
yderm, the mammoth had a hide 
so thick that no flint point could 
penetrate it, fatal 
damage. His temper was quick, 
and his anger unpredictable. Yet 
for all of this, ponderous leg bones 
and slabs of their thick - walled 
skulls are found at Folsom camp- 
sites. Scars show where flint knives 
hacked away at the dark elephant 
meat. 

How did the hunters down the 
mighty mammoth? Human inge- 
nuity was their chief asset. They 


much less do 


took every advantage of chance and 
mischance. Strategy varied with the 
occasion. For example, the mam- 
moth probably often mired in wa- 
ter holes and marshes. Whenever 
Folsom men found a luckless beast 
wallowing in the mud, they gath- 
ered around. would batter 
the elephant’s skull with stones un- 
til he was numbed. Others, at point- 
blank range, thrust javelins through 
his hide, deeply enough to drain 
his blood. 

Folsom man knew how to start 
fires. His ancestors probably brought 
this knowledge — with 
them when they came across Ber- 
ing strait Asia to Alaska. 
Folsom hunters knew that though 
fire may not always kill, it will 
frighten. The fiercest of the animal 
hordes run trom flames, 
even over a cliff. Fire, indeed, was 
also man’s chief defense. Without it 
he would have been easy prey for 


Some 


Important 


from 


would 


the fierce tigers, cats, and wolves. 

Thus with fire, spears, stones, and 
strategy, Folsom men conquered 
the biggest Pleistocene game. At 
the end of the ice age, perhaps 
8,000 years ago, most of those ani- 
mals became extinct. What hap- 
pened to this big-game paradise to 
cause this destruction? 

Some suggest that change in cli- 
mate brought wholesale death and 
eventual extinction. But, others ar- 
gue, surely at least animals sufh- 
cient to perpetuate the species could 
have moved northward with the re- 
treating ice. Yet this was not the 
case, though places in Canada and 
Alaska today have the same climate 
and vegetation as the American 
Southwest had 10,000 years ago. So 


we must look for another explana- 


tion. 

Could humans have been re- 
sponsible? Folsom men had only 
spears, but with the aid of fire they 
could have destroyed whole herds, 
and undoubtedly did. Then too, 
fire, the servant, can quickly be- 
come master at the shift of a ca- 
pricious wind. More than once those 
early hunters must have started fires 
which, out of control, burned vast 
areas. Animals would starve. 

We may never know what really 
happened. There is another mys- 
tery, too. Tons of remains of mam- 
moth, horse, camel, and bison litter 
the Folsom campsites. But not a 
single human tooth or bone frag- 
ment is left to indicate what the 
Folsom hunter himself was like. 











Earthguakes tu the Vatican 


Tremors reveal history 


By FRANCIS P. LEBUFFE, SJ. 


Condensed trom the American Weekly* 


wo American scientists have 
created small, artificial 

earthquakes by detonating 
tiny dynamite charges in the his- 
toric earth of Vatican City. The 
American Weekly is sponsoring 
their expedition. By studying the 
earthquake waves, they determine 


the type of underground material 


through which the waves passed. 
For the first time anywhere, they 
have demonstrated that man-made 
quakes can be used successfully in 
archeological research. (Such quakes 
have already been used with good 
results in petroleum discovery.) 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. 


The scientists’ achievement has 
been near the tomb of St. Peter, 
beneath the basilica that bears his 
name. Now, having studied the 
first field results of the American 
Weekly project, they are preparing 
for a second expedition. Pope Pius 
XII himself, because of their suc- 
cess has invited them to map the 
whole Vatican area. 

In their next venture they hope 
to find near St. Peter’s tomb the 
place where he and other Christians 
were martyred. 

This was the amphitheater Nero 
finished. It was begun by Caligula. 
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It was the site of Nero’s huge fes- 
tivals and games. It was his circus 
maximus, although the words Cir- 
cus Maximus were commonly ap- 
plied to a gathering place elsewhere. 

Early next spring, Fordham uni- 


versity’s great seismologist, Father 


Joseph Lynch, S.J., and Boston col- 
lege’s great Father 
Daniel Linehan, S.J., will go again 
to Rome. 

While I was an American Week- 
/y correspondent in Rome, I made 
the original suggestion. Seismolo- 
gy’s technique should be tried in 
charting the position of structures 
of antiquity. 

I am not deeply versed in physics 
or archeology, although I have 
studied both as a nonspecialist. But 
after seeing last year the results 
of Vatican excavations I thought 
of the seismograph as a kind of 
X ray to guide further exploration. 
I mentioned this to Msgr. Ludwig 
Kaas, administrator of St. Peter’s. 
When I came back to New York 
City he took up the project with 
my American Weekly editors. 

They at once commissioned me 
to broach the matter to the two out- 
standing earthquake specialists, Fa- 
ther Lynch and Father Linehan. 
The scientists then met with the 
editors in their New York office. It 
was the beginning of a trail-blazing 
venture. 

The editors foresaw dramatic pos- 
sibilities. The building commis- 
sion of the Vatican gave its permis- 
sion for the new kind of research. 


seismologist, 


January 


Father Linehan and Father Lynch 
went to Rome and began work. 

The site of their artificial earth- 
quake studies, the first of their kind 
in the world, was remarkable. For 
a decade, beneath the lofty immen- 
sity of St. Peter’s basilica, the Vati- 
can’s constant corps of excavators, 
the Sampietrini, had cautiously dug 
in the labyrinths of a community 
of the dead. The strange necropolis 
had been discovered during the re- 
wiring of the walls for the modern 
lighting over the tomb of Pope Pius 
XI in 1939. 

As excavations later proceeded, 
a catacomb of sepulchers, ancient 
Roman and early Christian, were 
found. Between the tombs and over 
them, earth had been solidly packed. 
The whole had become a_ solid 
foundation for the first St. Peter’s, 
which was begun under the Chris- 
tian Emperor Constantine in 323 
ap. As the Sampietrini excavated 
they unearthed a great number of 
tcembs, funeral ornaments, plaques, 
tablets, and statues. On many were 
Latin inscriptions dating from the 
Ist century. Vatican scholars studied 
the mounting data and finally an- 
nounced their greatest find. 

Among the grottoes they came 
to the place of the tomb of St. Peter. 
Five conclusions have resulted from 
the excavations. 

1. Roman tradition located a pa- 
gan graveyard on the Vatican hill. 
Discovery of the Ist-century tombs 
verified this. 2. Inscriptions on the 
tomb verified the Roman tradition 
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that the graveyard was in the vi- 
cinity of the Circus. Some even 
mentioned the place of burial 

“near the Circus.” 3. The fact that 
Constantine built the first St. Peter’s 
above ancient graves which includ- 
ed Christians, over- 
whelming reason for choosing that 
site. Under Roman law a_ body 
could not be moved from its tomb. 
According to Roman tradition this 
was the site of St. Peter’s grave. 4. 
It was structurally difficult to build 
there. It was costly. The reason for 
choosing the site must have been 
unusual. 5. It was the Christian cus- 
tom in the early centuries to build 
a church in honor of a martyr di- 
rectly above his grave. Roman tra- 
dition was continuous in holding 
that Constantine’s basilica was ex- 
Peter’s grave. The 


revealed an 


actly above St. 
grave has actually been found. 

The complete scientific report on 
all the excavations is now being 
published in Vatican City. 

In this area the earthquake men 
unwrapped their dynamite and set 
up their seismographs. They set off 
many tiny dynamite charges in 
holes dug near St. Peter's. The 
detonations produced compression 
waves. The waves, traveling through 
the deep-packed dust and debris of 
centuries, were recorded by seismo- 
graphs. 

By studying the 
they learned what type of construc- 
tion, or ruins, or even what kind 
of sand or stone, lay beneath the 
surface. They could almost peer be- 


waves’ record, 
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neath into the very earth itself. 

Next spring’s expedition will fol- 
low the same tactics. With bits of 
dynamite (sometimes depending 
merely upon a sledge-hammer blow 
to produce infinitesimal quakes) 
they will range up and down the 
area. Their first objective will be 
to find and chart the exact site of 
the long vanished amphitheater 
where Christian martyrs died. 

In this Circus of Nero, according 
to historians, Ist-century Christians 
suffered and died. According to 
Catholic tradition, St. Peter was 


crucified there. 
To discover the Circus, 
mologists will set up above ground 


the seis- 
a row of 10 seismographs, each 10 
feet apart. They will dig a hole 
near one end of the row, insert a 
quarter or an eighth of a pound of 
dynamite, use a cap, and detonate 
The resulting vibrations will run 
through the row of seismic record- 
ers. 
The 


modern  electromagneti¢ 
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seismograph is a little pendulum 
whose pendulum-bob is a tiny coil 
of wires. The coil is suspended be 


tween two magnet poles. If the 
ground vibrates suddenly under the 


pendulum, as it does during a 
quake, the mass of the pendulum 
(the coil) stays still. But the sup- 
port of the pendulum and the mag- 
nets move with the earth. Hence 
there is a slight motion between 
coil and magnets. Whenever a coil 
of wire moves through a magnetic 
is gener- 
the seis- 


field, an electric current 
ated. In effect, therefore, 
mograph is a tiny electric generator 
operated by vibrations of the 
ground. 

Wires from the 10 seismographs 
will lead off to amplifiers, thence 
to tiny galvanometers, where the 
current will activate 10 tiny mir- 
rors. The light from the mirrors 
will record on photographic paper 
the ground vibrations picked up by 
the seismographs. (A galvanometer 
is a device for indicating visually 
an electric current.) 

The whole secret of determining, 
by this what is under- 
ground lies in registering the speed 
of the artificial earthquake waves 
in the strata through which they 


met hod, 


pass. 

“The waves,” Father Lynch says, 
“will be recorded by each seismo- 
graph in turn. Since the seismo- 
graphs will be spaced at known 
distances, the time at which the 
waves will reach each seismograph 
will give us the speed of the waves 
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in the particular stratum they pass 
through. 

“We know the different speeds of 
earthquake waves in all known 
strata. By merely recording the 
speed of any wave we make, we 
can conclude what material it has 
passed through. 

“For example, on the north side 
of St. Peter’s basilica last vear we 
laid down 10 seismographs at inter- 
vals of 10 feet and set off an eighth 
of a pound of dynamite as our ar- 
tificial earthquake. The compres- 
sion ‘wave which this generated 
traveled the 100 feet from the first 
to the tenth seismograph in ‘oth of 
a second. This showed the wave’s 
speed to be 6,000 feet a second. 

“That is the wave speed in clay. 
We therefore knew that the ma- 
terial underlying the seismographs 
was clay. Moreover, since the wave 
reached each seismograph at equal 
intervals, the records told us that 
the same kind of clay extended for 
the whole 100 feet.” 

Elsewhere outside the basilica 
they demonstrated in one place the 
existence of a mausoleum wall 
buried between pavements. At an- 
other place they determined the 
depth of the fill and the possible 
existence of more tomb sites. 

Here and there they mapped 
parts of Vatican territory. They 
found out what was down below 
and proved the practical value of 
the exploratory earthquake method 
as applied to archeology. “It is really 
harder to determine what is a few 
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feet beneath the surface than to tell 
what exists a mile down,” Father 
Linehan says. “Seismic searches for 
petroleum involve rocks at depths 
of 20,000 to 50,000 feet.” 

Searching for the Circus» and 
charting its hidden contour, Father 
Lynch and Father Linehan, helped 
by the faithful Sampietrini, will 
walk on familiar ground. But they 
believe that a sense of the ancient 
past, aumost within touch or analy- 
sis, will be heavy upon them. Their 
dynamite will rumble above paths 
the Caesars trod. Their seismo- 
graphs, they expect, will spot the 
burial site of Nero’s gaudiest and 
most savage festivals. 

The Emperor Nero Claudius 
Caesar Drusus Germanicus was a 
ruddy, freckled, habitually scowl- 
ing and rugged young man of 27 
in the spring of 64 a.v. His reign 
in earlier years had been good. But 
it had become bad. His court was 
corrupt. Morality and chastity were 
dream words, fit. for mockery. 
Among the rich and mighty, virtue 
was laughed at; sensual excesses 
were common. 

The great Circus of Nero was the 
public center of the most blood- 
thirsty and bizarre amusements 
that the emperor could devise. 
There, were chariot races, bullfights, 
beast hunts, and fearful combat be- 
tween lions, bears, camels, ele- 
phants, and hippopotami. Nero 
himself was a charioteer and drove 
im tempestuous Circus races. 

In that fetid atmosphere the be- 
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lievers in Jesus of Nazareth, calling 
themselves Christians, were pariahs. 
The Romans: had their own god. 
At first they thought of the Chris- 
tians as a splinter sect of Jews, 
faithful to an obscure Messias who 
had lived and died in an outlying 
and turbulent province. The Chris- 
tians, the Romans said, believed in 
a false divinity. They were enemies 
of Rome. 

This attitude took on terrible im- 
portance in 64 a.v. On July 19, fire 
broke out in Rome and most of the 
city burned. Rumors soon spread 
that Nero had set the fire. Many 
of the populace, bereft of loved 
ones, spread the word. Nero, in 
turn, to clear himself, accused the 
Christians and had them rounded 
up. 

They were examined before him 
and the arson charge broke down. 
But they were Christians! Chris- 
tians were classed with robbers, 
bandits, assassins, and magicians, as 
liable to execution on the proof of 
guilt. Christians shunned the fes- 
tivals and met secretly. Even if they 
did not set the fire as a gesture of 
hatred for Roman civilization, their 
very existence, the Romans thought, 
placed them apart as foes of the 
state. They were condemned mere- 
ly for being Christians. 

Simple and unspectacular execu- 
tion would scarcely have satisfied 
Nero. He decided on the Circus 
as the place of their extraordinary 
penance. 

There, in August, 64 a.v., they 
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were taken in groups. They never crosses, smeared with oil and wax, 
budged in their fidelity. They met burning in the summer evening. 
a fate that made even the calloused St. Peter is believed to have been 
Roman spectators shudder. Some crucified later, on June 29, 67 a.., 
were clad in wild beasts’ skins and head downward at his own request 
in the amphitheater were torn to becatise he said he was unworthy 
bits by dogs. Others were cast to to die the way his Lord had died. 
lions. Some were lashed to the Now the men of science are 
horns of raging bulls. readying the seismographs. The 
After nightfall came the cruelest great Circus of Nero cannot be far 
mockery. Nero in his habit of a away. Through the timeless dust, 
charioteer, drove his chariot around — the seismologists believe, artificial 
the arena. His way was lit by Chris- earthquakes will one of these days 
tians themselves, human torches on — bring word of it. 


Reply to the Learned 


CF aTHER Heatry, the Irish priest, sat next to Professor Huxley at a dinner. 
The protessor told him a long story of a certain Catholic priest who had 
examined and cross-examined him about the alleged existence of mind in 
monkeys. Huxley asked Father Healy what object the priest could have had 
in questioning him so closely on that subject. “Depend upon it,” said Father 
Healy slyly, “he was hoping to find a cheap curate among them.” 

Madras Democracy (26 Aug. ’51). 


> 

Reply to the Ignorant 
Tire Mobile Missionaries were preaching in a small town in the Missouri 
Ozarks. The inhabitants were notably prejudiced against anything Catholic. 
Father Martin, conducting the Question-and-Answer program, came to a 


question which made him pause. 
“Please tell me,’ he read aloud, “the difference between a Catholic priest 


and a monkey.’ 

The crowd guffawed. Father Martin stood silent. Then he had an inspiration, 
“If the person who wrote that question will please stand,” he said quietly, 
“Il let the audience decide the difference between a Catholic priest and a 
monkey.” Marie Hayden Michaud. 
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Books of the Year is an ambitious 
title. Some 12,000 volumes were 
published in the past 12 months. 
Any attempt to evaluate them in 
the compass of these brief pages 
calls for the whoop-de-doo tactics 
of a Texas cowboy riding herd. 

Cutting the best sellers from the 
herd for branding purposes seems 
to be the first necessity. Novels, if 
one can trust the array of black 
dots in the New York Herald- 


Tribune Book Log for Nov. 11, 
1951, are still prime beef. They of- 
fer us, also, an opportunity for 


some sort of analysis of emotional 
America. The Caine Mutiny (Dou- 
bleday); The Cruel Sea (Knopf); 
The President's’ Lady (Double- 
day); Melville Goodwin: U.S.A. 
(Little, Brown), and From Here to 
Eternity (Scribner’s) stand well 
near the top of the list. This ap- 
pears to indicate that hard-boiled, 
introspective patriotism is the domi- 
nant note in serious American fic- 
tion. Next to this in best-seller im- 
portance is a kind of religious emo- 
tion expressed in Moses (Putnam) ; 
The High Calling (Doubleday) ; 
The Holy Sinner (Knopf), and 
The Road to Bithnia (Doubleday). 

Return to Paradise (Random 
House) is a freak sort of heifer 
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By Francis B. Thornton 


with six legs, three in fiction and 
three in nonfiction. The fiction 
writing is good, somewhat like 
Maugham. In combining it with 
the expository writing of nonfiction, 
Michener has given us a new type 
of world reporting much more ac- 
curate than John Gunther’s ginger- 
snap judgments of strange places. 
The top novels of the year have 
not got into the best-seller list so 
far, if that means anything. Of the 
two foremost contenders, already 
among the best sellers, Requiem 
for a Nun (Random House) is not 
the best of Faulkner, and The Holy 
Sinner (Knopf) is certainly rococo 
baroque Mann. For subtlety, depth, 
and brilliance the two outstanding 
novels of the year were The End 
of the Affair (Viking) and The 
Desert of Love (Pellegrini). Mr. 
Greene and M. Mauriac could teach 
American novelists how much they 
lack contemplation. Not far behind 
Mauriac and Greene, in promise, 
at least, are two American novels, 
The Strange Children (Scribners) 
and The Grass Harp (Random 
House). Miss Gordon is the much 
more mature writer. She sees things 
in a world within a world and pic- 
tures them with a sharply etched 
depth of meaning. Capote’s story 
103 
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has its brief moments of weakness 
and inspired decadence, but his 
language and figures are the freshest 
and most stimulating to appear in 
American fiction for many years. 

The other novels on the best- 
seller list, more than half the num- 
ber, it should be noted, are too 
brightly colored with romance and 
eroticism. They should properly be 
called bemusement reading. All the 
old escape mechanisms are here. 
Lagging along at the end of the 
herd, the latest, most white-faced 
calf of the whole line, out of Jal- 
na, is Renny'’s Daughter (Little, 
Brown). 

It is not possible to divide the 
convenient 
groups for The Sea 
Around Us (Oxford) keeps its top 
place because of its strangeness and 
beauty, and Kon-Tiki (Rand Mc- 
Nally) is still holding the affections 
of readers. Another book of adven- 
ture—in the reading, it often sound 
ed rigged—is Ounce st for The Lost 
City (Harper). 

The 23 healthy steers in the non- 
fiction list largely reflect the same 
tendencies to be found in the best- 
selling novels. The Forrestal Dta- 
ries (Viking); Washington Con- 
fidential (Crown); George Wash- 
ington, Vols. 3 and 4 (Scribners); 
Years of Adventure (Macmillan); 
Fifty Billion Dollars (Macmillan), 
and A Soldier's Story (Holt) show 
an intense and critical interest in 
and history. Life 


Mnontiction into such 


branding. 


our government ¢ 
in| America (Houghton Mifflii) 


January 


glorifies that interest in memorable 
text and pictures. Next in impor- 
tance to the concern with our gov- 
ernment and history are autobiogra- 
phy and biography. Gene Fowler 
has given us a brilliantly senti 
mental portrait of Schnozzola Du 
rante (Viking). That prince of best 
Lloyd C. Douglas, recalls 
his past with nostalgic beauty in 
Time to Remember (Houghton 
Mifflin); Ethel Waters dramatizes 
the story of her life and struggle 
in His Eye Is on the Sparrow 
(Doubleday) 

The English come into their own 
with the Duke of Windsor’s auto 
biography, 4d King’s Story (Put- 
nam). Queen Mary is given a dig 
nified portrait in Mother and 
Queen (Prentice-Hall) and Hesk 
eth Pearson’s Dizzy (Harper) is a 
charming study of the great prime 


1 
sellers, 


minister. 

All the religious interest in best 
selling nonfiction was provided by 
Peter Marshall’s Mr. Jones Meet 
the Master (McGraw-Hill) and the 
story of Peter Marshall’s life and 
death written by his wife, 4 Man 
Called Peter (McGraw-Hill). Both 
are books of strong and radiant re- 
ligious feeling. 

Kefauver’s Crime in 
(Doubleday) remains the most im- 
portant nonfiction book of the year. 
It went on and off the best-seller 
lists, perhaps because it hit too close 
to home for a great many people. 
Of scarcely less importance was 
Marshal MacLuhan’s analysis ‘of 


America 
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U.S. advertising, which exposed in 
a witty fashion our teen-age men- 
tality and emotional immi iwurity in 
The Mechanical Bride (Vanguard). 

Admiral Gallery's Clear the 
Decks! and Twelve Cows and 
We're in Clover (Morrow) were 
both utterly delightful reading: 
wise, pointed and saturated with 
the most pungent humor. 

It is somewhat more difficult to 
fit the Catholic books of popular 
interest into precise corrals of cate- 
gory. The lives of missionaries and 
notable priests topped the list. Eu- 
genio Pacelli: Pope of Peace (Far- 
rar) was an ideal biography of the 
man, the Pope, and the period. 
Bishop Sheil and the C.Y .O. (Mess- 
ner); The Gates of Dannemora 
(Doubleday); Inuk (Farrar); Bells 
Above the Amazon (McKay), and 
Father Paul of Graymoor (Mac- 
millan) were suffused with aaa in 
and They brought 
out lively contrasts in personality 
and fields of labor. Everybody Calls 
Me Father (Sheed) recalled the 
relationship existing — be- 


interest color. 


Cc rdial 
tween priests and people. 

Karl Stern’s The Pillar of Fire 
(Harcourt) was an eng por- 
trait of a splendid layman strug- 
gling toward completeness of faith. 
Color Ebony (Sheed) and No 
Green Pastures (Scribners) offered 
us sharp reminders of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, and Over a Bamboo 
Fence (Morrow) was a finer docu- 
ment on Japan than any of the 


MacArthur books. The Life of 


aging 
oO 
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(McKay) was a reprint of 
Mauriac’s memorable meditations 
on our Lord. Catherine De Hueck 
recalled the deep faith of holy Rus- 
sia in My Russian Yesterdays 
(Bruce). The Externals of the 
Catholic Church (Kenedy) remind- 
ed us how little we know of the 
Church, and Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning’s novel Fallen Away (Harper) 
indicated how hard it is to love 
God and the Church more than 
self. 

Jean Guitton’s Essay on Human 
Love (Philosophical) explored the 
complexities of a subject which 
Father D’Arcy had treated some 


Jesus 


years ago, and Father Merton wrote 
a complicated treatise on mystical 


love, Ascent to Truth (Harcourt). 
Father Keller's Government Is 
Your Business (Doubleday) opti- 
mistically and realistically pointed 
out our duties as responsible citi- 
Bishop Sheen in Three to Get 
(Appleton) exposed the 
Ful- 


Zens; 
Married 
high holiness of married life; 
ton Oursler continued his good 
work of popularizing the Bible, 
The Greatest Book Ever Written 
(Doubleday). Like a voice from 
the Catacombs, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty echoed all our 64 sorrows 
and hopes in The Face of the 
Heavenly Mother (Philosophical). 

Dorothy Day’s The Long Loneli- 
ness (Harper); Sweet Cork of 
Thee (Dutton) and Where Nests 
the Water Hen (Harcourt) closed 
the year with excellence in writing 
and depth of emotion. Though last 
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in the herd they were not the least, 
for they gave brilliant promise of 
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good things to come in the new 
year just ahead of us. 


BOokS SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


(Subscribers to this club may purchase at a 
special discount.) 
1952 


Selections January, 


Picture Book Group. Chico, by 
Eda and Richard Crist (Westmins- 
ter, $1.50). 

Intermediate Group. Cloud Girl, 
by Olive W. Burt (Bobbs Merrill, 
$2.50). 


for 


147 E. 5TH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Older Boys. Mystery Mine, 4y 
Kenneth L. Sinclair (Winston, 
$2.50). 

Older Girls. Island Girl, by Ada 
Claire Darby (Lippincott, $2.75). 

Knowledge Builders. Construc- 
tion Ahead, 4y Henry Billings 
(Viking, $3). 


But God Reigns in Russian Hearts 


Politburo was so sure of: its success 
that it decided during the 1937 census 


rTER 20 years of propaganda and 


religious persecution, Stalin’s 


to sce how many Russians still be 
lieved in God. 

The Kremlin atheists had planned 
to mark the anniversary with a bom- 
bastic declaration of atheism, and the 
national referendum was part of the 
act. E. Yaroslavsky, chairman of the 
Militant Godless, had worked fever- 
ishly. What a glory it would have 
been for the Soviets to proclaim to 
the world that the 
Holy had 


their traditional religious convictions 


people ot once 

Russia thrown overboard 

within 20 years of the Revolution. 
One month 


new Soviet Constitution was decreed, 


before the census. a 


proclaiming “treedom of worship.” 


Father 


The census was thus skillfully timed 
to demonstrate that notwithstanding 
the “treedom of conscience” safe- 
guarded by law, the greater majority 
of Russians had ceased of their own 
free will to believe in God. 

Intensive preparations were made 
to explain the census. Pravda and 
Izvestia editorials underlined the im- 
portance of it. Schools and factories 
were lectured long in advance. Final- 
ly the appointed day arrived, Jan. 6, 
1937. There were 13 questions on the 
blanks, one of which was, “Are you 
or are you not a believer?” 

No complete official count was ever 
released. But from several officials at 
the central census office, I learned in 
that than 70% 
the population proclaimed their be 

in God. 

Leopold Braun in T/his Week 


confidence more O 
liet 
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Why I Quit the Communists 


By ELIZABETH BENTLEY 


Elizabeth Bentley, author of Out of Bondage,* 7s one of the best-known 
former members of the Communist party in the U.S. The information she 
gave to the FBI and which was given as testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Anti-Communist Activities and grand juries has been most important 
in our understanding of, and action against, communism in this country. 


r tHE age of 12, I moved 
A with my Mc- 

Keesport, a steel town in 
western Pennsylvania. This was in 
the summer of 1920, during the de- 
pression that had struck after the 


parents to 


*Out of Bondage. Copyright, 1951, 54 


the Devin-Adair Co., 
10. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 


Ist World War. Wages had been 
slashed mercilessly, good workers 
were thrown out on the streets, and 
families just barely managed to sur- 
vive—or died of hunger. The year 
before, a then still small steel union 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 
311 pp. $3.50. 107 
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in desperation had gone out on 
strike and been starved out. The 
only relief agency was a small pri 
vate one that operated on a shoe- 
string. 

I remembered the day mother 
had returned, white faced and grim, 


from the relief agency where she 
volunteer. She had 
filthy tene- 


had 


worked as a 
been 


ment. Its 


Investigating a 


rickety stairs col- 
lapsed, injuring one of her clients. 
That afternoon she 


that the owner was not only one of 


had discovered 


the wealthiest men in the town and 
a leading citizen but was on the ex- 
ecutive board of her relief agency! 
“Elizabeth, how could anyone be 
so greedy for money that they'd 
make it that way?” she asked. 


I remembered the idea of the 


League for Industrial Democracy I 


January 


had belonged to while I was in 
Vassar, “production for use and 
not for profit.” Surely man’s greed 
had caused much of the world’s 
suffering. 

As the days went by, I asked 
questions about the Communist 
party. Had I had any 
knowledge of the party, 1 would 
have been skeptical about its pro- 
gram. However, my first acquaint- 
ance with the party came during 
the “united front” period. At that 
time the communists apparently 
had abandoned their former revo 
lutionary aims. They represented 
themselves as being the leaders of 
a coalition of all progressive forces 
to beat back the tide of war and 
fascism and to work peacefully 
toward a new world. 

Communists seemed to be en- 
gaged, at the sacrifice of consider- 
able time and energy, in humani- 
tarian projects. They appeared busy 
about better housing for the poor, 
more reliet for the underprivileged, 
and higher wages for the workers. 
They, I thought, are the modern 
Good Samaritans. They are putting 
into practice the old Christian 
ideals that I was brought up on. 
They're acting just as my mother 
taught me good Christians should. 

If 1 joined the Communist party, 
I believed that I could help to bring 
about a new social order in Amer- 
ica. | would, of course, be embark- 
ing on a strange new life. | would 
leave behind me all my friends and 
associauions. | would close the door 


previous 
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on all that had gone before. Also, 
becoming a communist ‘would 
mean that I would have to give all 
my time and energy to the party. 
I would have to give up personal 
comforts and my social life. Could 
] make that sacrifice? And even if 
1 could, was I willing to join a 
group that, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple I had grown up with, were 
social “outcasts”? I felt myself 
wavering. I wasn’t a martyr and 
I didn’t wish to be one. Yet how 
could I believe something and not 
live up to it? 

Night after night, I walked the 
floor, trying to decide what I 
should do; somehow I knew that 
unless I could make up my mind 
I would never find peace. Finally, 
I made up my mind. I decided I 
belonged with the communists and 
was going to join them. We will 
build a new world, I thought to 
myself, a world in which there will 
be no suffering, no poverty, no 
pain! 

From then on, things moved fast. 
The main job of the communist 
unit in our precinct was to build up 
the Home Relief Bureau Workers’ 
union. (Later on this was absorbed 
into the left-wing United Public 
Workers union.) It was our task 
to educate our fellow investigators, 
make them understand the prin- 
ciples of unionism, and get them to 
sign up. This was difficult because 
we had to work under cover. We 
had to work this way because al- 
though legally every American had 
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the right to join a union, employers 
then often fought bitterly against 
unionization because it meant they 
had to pay more wages. 

To me, relief-bureau conditions 
were intolerable. There was more 
interest in saving money than in 
helping the needy. An investigator 
was judged more on his ability to 
“close up” cases, justly or unjustly, 
than on his handling of clients. 
Anything more than a bare mini- 
mum of relief was given grudging- 
ly. Even though little extras, such 
as cod-liver oil for the children and 
blankets, were available, I used to 
have to fight to get them for my 
clients. 

Perhaps what horrified me most 
was the red tape surrounding the 
initial giving of relief. An appli- 
cant had to fill out innumerable 


papers and then wait three or four 


weeks before his first check came 
through. In the waiting period, he 
was given nothing, and if he had 
reached starvation level he had to 
go hungry. 


Waar I had seen was not the only 
factor in my increasing belief in 
communism. Many other experi- 
ences stand out in my mind. There 
was the meeting that I had with 
an advanced student, whom I shall 
call Edwin, at Union Theological 
seminary in New York City in the 
spring of 1935. 

“The old Christianity is dead, 
Elizabeth,” he said. “Christ came 
to this earth to preach the brother- 
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hood of man, but most people seem 
to have forgotten. They are too im- 
mersed in making money and get- 
ting ahead in the world. I’ve alw ays 
wanted to be a minister, but until 
I discovered communism, I was 
nauseated with the rotten hypocrisy 
of the average churchgoer, not to 
mention the attitude of the clergy. 
I'm convinced that communism 1s 
the Christianity of the future, that 
I, as a potential Christian minister, 
must be a communist.” 
Edwin joined the party, 
thereafter two other students at the 


and soon 


seminary applied for membership. 
One was a_ prospective preacher 
who, like Edwin, had not yet been 
the other was a minister 
missionary 


ordained; 
who had been doing 
work in Japan for several years and 
had returned to the U.S. to take 
refresher courses. 

By the summer of 1936 I 
more and more becoming a com- 
munist in spirt as well as in name. 
The hectic activity dulled my sens- 
es so that I was no longer able to 
look at the Communist party ob- 
jectively. 

A powerful influence was the ed- 
ucational program. It saturated the 
new member with party-slanted 
literature and insulated him from 
any outside sources of information, 
so that he ended by accepting the 
as the only correct 


Was 


communist line 
one. This conditioning was carried 
out so subtly that the convert often 
didn’t realize he hadn’t d 
own thinking. 


one his 
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Like most new members, I had 
approached the party humbly. I 
realized I knew very little about 
it and I was eager to learn. I was 
told that I had a long way to go 
and that I must study hard to get 
a firm foundation. After all, the 
older comrades pointed out, I could 
not very well be a communist un- 
less I knew in detail just what I 
stood for. It was all very well to 
know the general program, but 
that wasn’t enough. I must be well 
enough informed to be able to an- 
swer any questions put to me by 
outsiders, whether on the commu- 
nist position on China or the party’s 
stand on unemployment. This 
made sense, and I followed instruc- 
tions faithfully, reading whenever 


I had a spare moment. Every day 
I went carefully through the com- 


Daily Worker from first 
page last. Every week I read 
numbers of current communist 
pamphlets, and I tackled the basic 
literature. This heavy — schedule, 
standard for all communists, left 
me with no time to do any outside 
reading. I could never seem to find 
to glance at the 
New York Times and I had to 
abandon any thought of getting 
around to reading non-communist 


munist 


a moment even 


books. 

The ¢ 
largely 
appealed to the 
the individual himself 
desire for the approval of his fellow 


rommunist party’s discipline 
successful because it 
responsibility of 
and to his 


Was 


comrades. I was told that each com- 
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munist should indulge in “Bolshe- 
vik self-criticism.” He should be 
able to view his own actions im- 
personally and decide whether he 
had behaved rightly or wrongly, 
and he should be able to admit his 
mistakes. Moreover, his fellow com- 
rades sat in judgment on him. If, 
in their opinion, he had erred, he 
was publicly criticized at his unit 
meeting. Usually, once was enough 
to cure a comrade who had been 
slipshod in his duties or failed to 
pay his dues on time. After hearing 
himself denounced as a bad com- 
munist and a disgrace to the move- 
ment, he generally retormed in a 
hurry. 

I was told, too, that as a 
munist I was responsible not only 
for my own actions but for those of 
my fellow comrades. It was im- 
portant that the wrong sort of peo- 
ple didn’t get into our ranks. That 
meant if I knew Comrade W didn’t 
pay his dues or attend meetings, if 
he got drunk frequently in public, 
or otherwise set a poor example of 
what a communist should be, I 
should report to the bureau. At 
first I disliked this idea; after all, 
talebearing is not pleasant. Later | 
accepted it as a necessary part of 
the work of the organization. 

Although the discipline was rig- 
id, I accepted it because I realized 
that only through the unfaltering 
obedience of all members could our 
movement attain its objective. I 
asked no questions, followed orders 
unhesitatingly, and had no doubts 


com- 
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about the good faith of the party 
leaders. 
‘ 

In June, 1941, Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union. It was then espe- 
cially necessary that Moscow be 
kept informed about what was go 
ing on behind the scenes in the 
U.S. government. Orders went out 
to get as many trusted comrades as 
possible into strategic positions in 
federal government agencies in 
Washington. There they would 
have access to secret and confiden- 
tial information that could be re- 
layed to the Soviet Union. 

Many of the contacts that we 
took on as agents were already in 
government service. If they were in 
positions that we considered pro- 
ductive, we left them where they 
were. Otherwise we encouraged 
them to pull strings and move into 
more sensitive agencies. 

Sometimes we had __ potential 
agents who, we thought, had the 
necessary qualifications to secure 
good positions in the U.S. govern- 
ment, so we sent them down to 
Washington to try their luck. This 
was not so difhcult as it sounds. 
During the war the American gov- 
ernment expanded suddenly to 
many times its former size. As a 
result, the Civil Service commission 
and other similar agencies were 
swamped with work, and many 
times government employees  re- 
mained in their jobs for as long as 
18 months before anyone got 
around to examining their records. 
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One of the most important mem- 
bers of the group was Harry Dex- 
ter White, under-secretary of the 
Treasury and right-hand man_ to 
Secretary Morgenthau. He was.in 
a position to give valuable informa- 
tion and to influence U.S. policy 
in a pro-Soviet direction. He had 
been tied up with the revolutionary 
movement for many years, although 
no one seemed to know whether or 
not he had ever been a Communist 
party member. He had been giving 
information to the Russians during 
the 30’s but ceased abruptly when 
who was later identified 


turned 


his contact, 


as Whittaker 
1938. 


Chambers, 
sour in Harry 
of our friends at court: he pulled 


Was also one 


strings to help any of our agents 
who were in difhiculties. 

Very important, too, was George 
Silverman. At first a_ statistician 
with the Railroad Retirement 
board and then a civilian employee 
of the Air Corps in the Pentagon, 
he had access during most of the 
War to many military secrets. He 
was nervous and worried about his 
espionage activities; although he 
was a communist of long standing, 
the realization that he was giving 
information to the Russian secret 
police gave him the jitters. He was 
offered a colonelcy in the Army 
but, possibly fearing a court-martial 
if he were found out, he refused 
to accept it. 

What the 


Was 


Russians wanted to 
practically limitless. 


asked for information on 


January 


communists they were considering 
taking on as agents, on anti-Sovict 
elements in Washington, on the 
attitudes of high-up government 
ofcials in a position to help or 
hinder the Soviet Union. They 
sought military data: production 
figures, performance tests on. air- 
planes, troop strength and_alloca- 
tion, and new experimental devel- 
opments. 

About this time, due to the shift- 
ing of group members into more 
sensitive positions, we had access to 
extremely confidential data which, 
could not be abstracted 
government 


while it 
from the federal 
files permanently, could be “bor- 
rowed” for at least overnight. Mem- 
bers of the group brought secret 
material at night to the home of 
the leader of the group, Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster. There it was 
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photographed on microfilm, and 
then returned to the files the first 
thing in the morning before the 
absence could be discovered. 

At first the output was on a rela- 
tively small scale and consisted of 
around three or four rolls of micro- 
film, with about 35 exposures to a 
roll. These, the Silvermasters devel- 
oped themselves. I would then take 
New York. As 


time went on, the number of rolls 


the rolls back to 


increased until I was carrying back 
40 every fortnight. In time the Sil- 
vermasters could not handle both 
the filming and the developing, 
and so, by the spring of 1943, the 
rolls were being transmitted unde- 
veloped to the NK VD, to be devel- 
oped in the Soviet-embassy labora- 
tory. They were accompanied by 
an itemized list of the documents 
on each spool in case the negative 
was blank or unreadable. If so, we 
would try to get the material back 
and rephotograph it. 

Many of our Washington con- 
tacts were “problem children,” due 
to their youth and nervousness 
about undercover activities. One 
was William W. Remington. He 
was a brilliant student in economics 
at Dartmouth college aad later at 
Columbia university. By the early 
part of 1942 he had a position in 
the U.S. government. 

For. much of the time I 
him, Bill held a position in the 
War Production board, where se- 
cret data on aircraft production, al- 


knew 
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location, and performance crossed 
his desk. These he would give me, 
plus any inside information on poli- 
cies and attitudes of higher-ups in 
the agency or items of interest to 
the Russians. 

One of my early contacts was 
Mary Price, a communist of many 
years standing. She was a charter 
member, under the name of Mary 
Watkins, of the United Office and 
Professional Workers of America. 
In 1941 she was Washington. sec- 
retary of Walter Lippmann, the col- 
ummnist. 

My Russian Martin 
Golos, known as Yasha, said Mary 
had told him that Lippmann had 
interesting material in his files on 


contact, 


inside politics in the U.S. govern- 
ment. She belonged to an old 
American family, born in 
Greensboro, N.C., and Southerners 


Was 


were the last people to be suspected 
of being communists. Yasha added 
that this background made her per- 
fect for undercover work. 

That evening, at Schrafft’s on 5th 
Ave. and 13th St., in New York 
City, Yasha and I had dinner with 
Mary. She was a brunette of aver- 


age height, slender, attractive but 


not pretty, with steady, cool eyes. 
After we had gone over all the ins 
and outs of the situation, it 
decided that I would go to W ash- 
ington once a month to pick up 


any material Mary had. She, on her 


Was 


part, would come up to New York 
once a month. Our traveling ex- 
penses would be paid by the party. 
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On my first visit to Washington 
I spent Saturday and Sunday with 
Mary in the charming old George- 
town house she shared with two 
other girls, both of them fellow 
comrades who worked in the U.S. 
government. Since Mr. Lippmann 
was away just then, Mary went 
through his back files to get ma- 
terial for us to copy. For two days 
we typed madly until our backs 
ached, and we somehow managed 
to finish everything. Then Mary 
returned the files to the office, and 
I tucked the copies into my brief 
case and returned to New York. 


Mary brought into our apparatus 
one of our most important agents— 
Duncan C. Lee, a direct descendant 


of Gen. Robert E. Lee. Born in 
China of missionary parents, edu- 
cated there and then in the U.S. 
and England, he became a brilliant 
young lawyer and worked for 


January 


Wild Bill Donovan’s law firm in 
New York City. Lee had been a 
party member for some time, and 
when we first heard of him, he was 
attached to the communist group 
that functioned within the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. This was a 
foundation for Far Eastern studies 
which had been set up by well- 
meaning philanthropists, and which 
later fell under communist domi- 
nation. In the summer of 1942 Dun- 
can took a position as a confidential 
assistant to General Donovan, then 
head of the OSS. 

By 1943, Mary had decided she 
wanted to give up her position with 
Walter Lippmann. I tried to con- 
vince her that she should stay, but 
it became increasingly obvious that 
she was cracking up. Finally, it was 
decided that she resign and go to 
Mexico for the summer to get her 
health back. At first, Yasha and I 
regarded her sister Mildred merely 
as an intermediary, but soon we 
found that Mildred would be valu- 
able in her own right. She was at 
that time, he told me, the organizer 
of the communist unit which func- 
tioned in the IPR. The organiza- 
tion, because of its respectable past 
and high-sounding title, had been 
able to enroll in its ranks a vast 
number of “innocents,” unsuspect- 
ing aides to communism. Among 
them were professors and business- 
men who were interested in Pacific 
affairs. Hence the IPR had become 
the center of all communist activity 
in the Far Eastern field. It offered 
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protective covering to a number of 
smaller, more obviously pro-com- 
munist enterprises. Among these 
were the China Aid council, and 
the magazines China Today and 
Amerasta. 

The communist group in the 
IPR, which was made up of every 
party member in the Far Eastern 
held, was set up in a very special 
way. Instead of being attached to a 
geographical section headquarters, 
as was the case with most units, it 
was handled directly by Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, who in turn was 
responsible directly to Earl Brow- 
der, then head of the U.S. Com- 
munist party. This arrangement 
was necessary because the work that 
the cell was doing was so secret and 
so valuable that it had to be pro- 
tected from leaks. 

“What are they doing?” 
Yasha. 

“Getting — party 
sympathizers into the U.S. govern- 
ment where they can be of use to 
us,” he said. “They've already done 


I asked 


members and 


pretty well along this line. They've 
placed several good solid people in 


jobs where they can effectively in- 
fluence American policy on the Far 
East in a pro-Soviet direction, and 
I understand thes are collecting 
rood information that is being re- 


€ 
> 


] 


layed to our friends through Brow- 
der.” 

Mildred had looked through the 
list of people she knew in the IPR 
to find anvone who could be useful 


to us. Her report was not hope ful. 
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“There’s Philip Jaffe, of course,” 
she said. “He edits Amerasia, you 
know. But I don’t think he’s safe 
to deal with, because he’s too well 
known as a Red. Of course, he 
could) get information for you 
through some of his contacts, but 
frankly I don’t think it’s worth the 
risk.” She went rapidly through a 
list of other members, all of whom 
seemed unlikely to be of use be- 
cause they were too Red or too 
temperamental. 

I took this information to Yasha 
and he said he would take it up 
with his Russian superior. But his 
mind was evidently on other things, 
for he spoke almost absent-mind- 
edly. 

“The same old trouble,” he said 
despairingly. “The Russians are 
making demands that I don’t like. 
They are insisting that Mary Price 
be turned over to them at once. The 
Russians want to with her 
direct. I'll try to get her back to the 
open party, find 
friends, but I'm going to have some 
difficulty. The Russians want her 
for a special job.” 

“Job?” T asked. “What job?” 

“LT didn’t 
tell you betore, but they've been 


deal 


where she can 


He stared at the floor. 


putting the screws on me to hand 
and Mary 


over to them. I’ve steadily refused. 


Gregory Silvermaster 
I know what they want her for, 
and I don't approve.” He stopped 
for a moment, and then said _bit- 
terly, “They think she 
extremely useful to them. She’s at- 


could be 
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tractive and single, besides being 
intelligent and a trusted worker. 
They want to set her up in an 
apartment, buy her fancy clothes, 
and let her use her wiles on men 
who would be useful to the cause. 
I told them that they could hire 
prostitutes for that, but they said 
that I was a sentimentalist.” 

I tried to digest what he had said. 
It must be true if he said so, but 
I] had never known before that the 
movement used women like that. 
Later on I was to be told that even 
in the open party it was a common 
and effective tactic, used especially 
by waterfront “street” units inter- 
ested in attracting sailors. Yet, up 
till then, due to the type of unit I 
had been in and to Yasha’s desire 


to protect me, I had been entirely 
ignorant of such methods. 

“IT can understand why you don’t 
want to give Mary to them, in view 
of their plans for her, but why is 
it bad to put them in contact with 
I asked. “After all, they 


Greg?” 
won't hurt him, and since he 
knows he is working for the Rus- 
sian secret police, there will be no 
difficulty in switching him over.” 

He stared out the window. Then 
he finally said, “You don’t under- 
stand. I’ve told you before that the 
Russians, having been steeled and 
toughened in a brutal war, do not 
know how to deal with Ameri- 
cans.” 

I thought Yasha was exaggerat- 
ing. Certainly Greg, with his back- 


ground of Russian revolutionary 
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activity, ought to be able to cope 
with the NKVD. 

“You haven’t told me the whole 
story,” I said. 

“No, and I wasn’t going to,” he 
said despondently. “They also want 
to take you over as an intermediary 
between the Silvermaster group 
and their man.” 

Anger seethed through me. They 
couldn’t take me away from Yasha. 
I wouldn’t let them do it! 


Tue struggle over the fate of the 
Silvermaster group and Mary was 
bitter. Yasha would come home 
night after night, looking like a 
beaten man, and I would watch 
him with a growing rage in my 
heart. His relations with the Rus- 
sians grew rapidly worse and 
worse. Day after day they put the 
screws on him to turn over Mary, 
and wearily but doggedly he re- 
fused. 

Often he would come home taut 
and grim-faced after a meeting 
with his Russian contact and would 
pace the floor silently, then throw 
himself on the couch and bury his 
head in his hands. Bewildered, I 
would sit beside him, unable to 
help. 

I then began to feel that I 
was in the midst of some hideous 
nightmare from which I couldn't 
shake myself awake. What was 
wrong? Why wouldn’t he tell me 
anything? What could have hap- 
pened to shake a strong man like 
Yasha, who was afraid of nothing? 
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Something horrible was going on 
and I was helpless to fight it. 

Sometimes, in the midst of his 
pacing, Yasha would stop and stare 
at me. Then in the tone of a man 
being tortured beyond his endur- 
ance, he would cry out, “If I turn 
traitor, turn me in!” 

I would quickly look away, be- 
cause the suffering was more than 
I could bear. Even today those 
words return to haunt me, and the 
pain of remembering is deeper be- 
cause I now understand what they 
mean. 

Later I realized that Yasha had 
been deliberately driving himself 
beyond his physical endurance be- 
cause he saw death was a solution 
to his dilemma. The movement had 
been his entire life; he had given 
of himself unsparingly and without 
any thought of reward. 

In November, 1943, the Russians 
issued an ultimatum: either Yasha 
hand over Mary Price and agree to 
carry out any future orders without 


quibbling or he would have to leave 


the service and be considered a 
“traitor.” He must give his answer 
three days later when he met his 
Russian contact. Yasha accepted 
this dictum listlessly. He was by 
now too beaten and tired to care 
very much. 

What his decision would have 
finally been, I never knew. To this 
day I wonder whether he would 
have found the strength to break 
away. Sometimes I think his con- 
science would not have permitted 
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him to do things of which he did 
not approve; sometimes | 
that the pull of the past would have 
been too great and that he would 
have given up in despair. But he 
was mercifully spared the ordeal of 
deciding. On Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, the day before he was to meet 
his Russian superior, Yasha quietly 


believe 


died. 


Owyry in the days after Yasha’s 
death did I begin to realize how 
much he had meant to me in the 
party. I had loved him, but I had 
also relied on him. He knew what 
was party. He 
knew all the answers. He knew the 
persons who might be safely con- 
tacted, and what might be safely 
said. I had grown to depend on 
him more than I had realized. But 
now, with Yasha gone, there was 
no one on earth who could help me. 
I was in the midst of a spider web, 
I held all the threads in my hands 
and yet did not know the pattern 
that was being spun. 

At the same time, the fate of our 
Washington contacts now depend- 
ed on me. Mary was not yet safe, 
Nor was Greg and his group. I 
could not let them down. They 
were human_ beings; than 
that, they were my friends. I forced 
myself to sit down and think it out. 
“Use your brains,” Yasha had said, 
“as T taught you.” Finally I decided 
that I would straighten out the 
matter of the Washington contacts 
and Mary and then I would leave 


going on in the 


more 
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the whole undercover business and 
return to the open party. I was find- 
ing the party different than I had 
imagined. This proposal to use my 
friends as Russian tools, in any un- 
scrupulous way they chose, was re- 
volting. After all, we were Amer- 
icans. The Russians must learn, 
and the sooner the better, that they 
must handle us the right way, or 
not at all. 

With Yasha 
must take over. He was a man in- 
troduced as “Bill.” My Soviet con- 
tact at that time, a girl called Cath- 
erine, brought me to him. He was 
a jaunty-looking man in his mid- 
thirties. I stared at him at that first 
meeting. Here was a man with 
deep-set_ eyes like round brown 
shoe buttons. His cheekbones were 
high, his hair straight and dark. 
He must have spent plenty of 
money on his tailor-made suit and 
matching The party 
was doing well by Bill. 

“You must be hungry, girls,” he 
said with a decided Russian accent. 
He slipped one hand under my 
arm, and one under Catherine’s. 


gone, a new boss 


accessories. 


“Let's go get some food.” 

He insisted on ordering the most 
expensive items on the menu for 
himself and Catherine: caviar, oys- 
ter cocktails, broiled lobster. He 
pressed me to eat, but ] couldn’t. A 
cup of coffee and a sandwich were 
almost too much. I could only think 
of poor Yasha, who had scrimped 
and saved and eaten only in cheap 
cafeterias. Yasha had told me 1 
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communists should live simply and 
on a bare minimum. After all, we 
were working to aid those who 
needed our help, and not to benefit 
ourselves. 

When Bill had finished his din- 
ner, he sat forward in his chair. 
The air of comaraderie was gone, 
and the brown eyes became cold 
and calculating. The man who had 
the appearance of a boulevardier 
became a tough character. 

“We want Mary and we want 
her immediately,” he said. “We've 
put up with enough nonsense on 
this subject.” 

I was stunned. I remembered my 
revolutionary training; with an ef- 
fort I kept my face expressionless 
and my voice steady. 

“I’m sorry,” I said calmly, stalling 
for time. “Earl Browder, the head 
of our party, doesn’t want her 
turned over.” 

He glared at me. “Who's Earl? 
You take your orders from us.” 

I fought for self-control. Obvi- 
ously, he was just a young whipper- 
snapper. 

“T think you'll find that it’s better 
to let the matter drop,” I replied. 
“Mary’s in a highly nervous state 
and she wouldn’t be any good to 
you right now.” 

As I spoke, I glanced at Cath- 
erine. To my dismay her face was 
set and taut. Startled, I looked back 
at Bill, to find that he was eying 
me savagely. I realized that for 
some reason I couldn’t understand, 
I was with two bitter enemies. 
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Bill’s voice cut like a whip. “Let’s 


not argue the matter; we want 


Mary and we're going to get her. 
And you will be wise to play along 


with us!” The menace in his voice 
was unmistakable. “We've 
spent months playing around with 
that traitor Yasha Golos and now 


now 


we're going to settle this matter.” 

That did it! The bewilderment 
that had been clutching me disap- 
peared; I was now alive and alert. 
No one could say that Yasha had 
been a traitor; he had given his 
very life to the revolution! “I don’t 
know what is going on but some- 
thing is very, very wrong, and I’m 
going to find out the score,” I said 
to myself. 

“And when I do 
truth, I will do whatever is nec- 
essary to straighten things out—re- 
gardless of the consequences to my- 
self. You've left me a legacy, Yasha, 
and it’s my job to carry on as 


find out the 


vou would have done.” I checked 
the angry retort that I was about 
to make to Bill; from now on I 
would have to play this game the 
smart way, using every weapon | 
had at my command. 

“Don’t be so excited, Bill,” T said 
soothingly. “It takes time to work 
these things out, but in the long 
run everything straightens out very 
nicely. Just give me time to work 
on Earl.” 

I went down to see Earl Brow- 
der. 
our 


“lve got another 


friends want 


group 


turned over, but I 
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want to be quite sure they're in 
good hands,” he told me. “Will you 
take them?” 

“Our friends,” I meant 
the Russians; that was the way Earl 
always referred to them. His trust 
in me was very flattering, I thought, 
but right now I hoped to get out 
of the undercover business, not get 
more involved in it. 

“I know you're overburdened al- 
ready,” he said, “and I wouldn't ask 
vou if it weren't absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“You know what the Russians 
are like; I can’t give the group over 
to them. You've got to take them!” 


knew, 


ry P ° 
Pusat evening, as I sat at dinner 
with Bill, he again demanded that 
I turn Mary Price over immediate- 
lv; he had, he said, been patient 
long enough. When I tried to ex- 
plain that she would be no good 
for the work, he cut me. short 
abruptly; he lashed out at me, de- 
manding, threatening, even calling 
me a traitor. | dug my heels in and 
fought back: no one was going to 
force me to turn any contact over 
unless I thought it was the right 
thing to do. And from what I 
could see of him, he was certainly 
not the proper person to take care 
of anyone! The more I resisted, the 
more he pounded at me. When I 
left him, mv legs were so weak I 
could hardly stand. 

This was the pattern of our meet- 
ings: night after night, after bat 
him, I 


thing with would craw! 
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home to bed, sometimes too weary 
even to undress. Now I knew what 
Yasha had faced and what was 
worrying Earl; these, then, were 
the Russians! No, I said to myself, 
these can’t be the real Soviet com- 
rades. Bill, and for that matter 
Yasha’s contact, must be the petty 
ones, carried away by a sense of 
their own Undoubtedly 
their own superiors didn’t know 
how they were behaving; if I could 
only make contact with Moscow 
direct, I could get some action. But 


power, 


how to make contact? 
Meanwhile, the only 

could do was to stand 

not allow any American 


thing I 
firm and 
commu- 


nists to be turned over to Bill, even 
though I was taking a fierce pound- 


ing in the process. 

By the middle of March, Earl 
completed arrangements for me to 
take over the new Washington 
group. One day Bill told me, “Earl 
has agreed to turn Greg Silver- 
master over to me.” 

I stared at him. “I don’t believe 
it!” 

The next day, as I faced Earl 
across his desk, he refused to look 
me in the eye. 

“lve told our friends that they 
can have Greg,” he said. 


“ S35 
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But why did you do it, Earl: 
I cried. “You know what the Rus- 
sians are like. They'll ruin Greg.” 

I knew that direct control by the 
Russians would kill Greg just as it 
had killed Yasha. 


He shrugged his shoulders and 
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carefully stared straight at the wall. 

“Don’t be naive,” he said cyni- 
cally. “You know that when the 
cards are down, I have to take my 
orders from them. I just hoped 1 
could sidetrack them, but it didn’t 
work out.” 

“But Greg’s an old friend of 
yours,” I said accusingly. 

“So what?” he replied. “He’s ex- 
pendable.” 

Blindly I stumbled out of his 
ofhce. Once in the street, 1 walked 
aimlessly, unaware even that it was 
a very hot day and that the sweat 
was dripping down me. I tried to 
understand what had happened. 
Why had Earl behaved like that? 
Why, knowing how ruthless Bill 
was, had he permitted his old friend 
Greg to be turned over to him? All 
along he had backed me up in my 
determination to protect our Amer- 
ican comrades, and now, suddenly, 
he didn’t seem to care anY more— 
indeed, he was completely cynical 
about their fate. 


Ar a subsequent meeting, Bill sug- 
gested that I take a salary from the 
NKVD, as he was doing. It would, 
he said, enable me to live more 
comfortably. 

“How about $50 a month?” he 
asked. 

I stared at him in surprise. Why 
should he offer me a salary when 
my income was enough for my 
needs? 

“Well,” he said, “if that’s 
enough, how about $100?” 


not 
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When I again refused, he raised 
the offer to $200 and finally to $300 
a month. Could it be that they are 
trying to bribe me? 

“What kind of a 
where they pay \ 
duty?” Idem. a. 

For a moment he looked as if I 
in the face; then 
he looked away and said nothing. 
But this did not end the matter. 
After several long battles about my 
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is that 
for doing your 


racket 


had struck him 


t 
Bill shifted his 


a salary, 
He was, he said, in 
the fur business. He would like to 
present me with a Persian-lamb 
coat. When I turned him down on 
this, he came up with the idea that 


accepting 
point of attack. 


he wanted to get me an air-condi- 


unit for my apartment. He 


about my 


tioning 
was, he said, worried 
sinus trouble. 

So they 
I said to myself bitterly, 
means that not only is there some- 
thing wrong with the Amer- 
ican party but with the entire inter- 
national communist movement. 

“Bill,” I “is this your 
or were you told to do this?” 

He looked away from me. “No, 
it Wasn't my I never do any- 
thing on my own.” Then, very bit- 
terly, “I’m only small fry; they 
can kick me around all they want 
(oN wE 

Maybe he’s lying, I thought final- 
ly; perh ips it’s his own mean idea 
a he’s passing the buck to his 
But I must find out the 


I must get to the top 


ure trying to buy me off, 
and that 


very 
idea 


asked, 


idea. 


super ior. 
real truth; 
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man in the NKVD as soon as pos- 
Then I would know the an- 


COMMUNISTS 


sible. 
swer. 

By early October, Bill 
placed by a new contact. I went to 
meet this new contact in front of a 
drugstore on Park Ave. in the 
50’s. I was to carry a copy of Life 
magazine and a red flower. 
As I waited, “Hello, 
Helen; Bill sends his greetings.” A 
hand grasped me by the elbow and 


was fre- 


wear 
voice said, 


propelled me down the street. 

Bill appeared to me to be with- 
out doubt the completely 
colorless and nondescript person I 
he could have faded 
into any crowd and never been no- 
His gray and hat were 
shabby nor too new3 
about his 
alert 


most 
had €ver seen; 
ticed. sult 
neither too 
nothing was remarkable 
except for the 
I did not even notice 
—and the hint of strain at the 
mouth. This, I said to myself, is 
the most perfect undercover agent 
I have ever seen. He looked at me 
sharply. “Let’s go up to Central 
Park and find a bench and sit and 
talk.” 

Seated on a bench, he turned on 
me. “Now let’s discuss what we're 
going to do with the rest of your 


face eyes 


whi se ct rl yr 


contacts.” 

But I was ready for him. “I’m not 
going to discuss anything with 
you,” I said, my “You put 
me in touch with the head of the 
outfit and [Il talk him.” 

He pounded at me mercilessly, 
using most of Bill’s tactics and 


Jaw set. 
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few more besides, but I refused to 
budge. Finally he agreed to make 
arrangements for me to meet the 
“big boss.” 

“He’s just been sent over to 
straighten out the organization,” he 
said. “We are now getting mod- 
ernized on a more efficient basis.” 

I was, he explained, to continue 
seeing him every two weeks to de- 
liver the material, but periodically 
I would consult with the new man, 
“Al,” on policy matters. Next Wed- 
nesday night I would meet him in 
Washington at a drugstore on Wis- 
consin Ave. and N St.; I was again 
to wear a hat with a red flower and 
carry a copy of Life. 


As I rode to Washington on the 
train that afternoon, I felt that at 
Jong last I was nearing my objec- 
tive. Now, finally, I was about to 
meet the top man in the Soviet 
secret police, and from him I 
would learn the answers to all the 
questions that had been torturing 


me for the past several months. 
I waited tor what seemed an in- 
terminable time on the corner, but 


as the minutes dragged by, I began 
to be frightened again. What was 
wrong: Just as I looked at my 
watch for the 20th time, I heard a 
voice with a distinctly British ac- 
cent say behind me, “I’m sorry that 
I’m late.” 

His sharp eyes never left my face. 
“IT bring greetings from Moscow,” 
he said. “And now I think we 
should have our dinner.” He 
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glanced at his watch, and his voice 
became icy. “It is now exactly 8:31. 
Due to the stupidity of one of my 
subordinates, I went to the wrong 
place, and hence both of us have 
had to go hungry for an unneces- 
sary half hour. I am not used to 
such inefficiency; the man who 
committed this blunder shall be 
made to pay for this mistake.” 

Once seated at a table, Al sum- 
moned the waiter imperiously, 
brusquely gave our order, and then 
lit my cigarette and his with an 
expensive-looking gold lighter. 

“I hope the food is good,” he said 
thoughtfully. “Americans are such 
stupid people that even when it 
comes to a simple matter like cook- 
ing a meal, they do very badly.” 
My face must have gone white, for 
he suddenly looked at me with the 
impersonal interest of a scientist 
viewing a germ under the micro- 
scope. “Ah, yes, I had forgotten for 
the moment that you, too, are an 
American. But then you are very 
different from the rest of your fel- 
low countrymen; you, at least, 
have brains.” He paused for a 
moment as the waiter placed a 
lobster cocktail in front of him. 
“And now, shall we concentrate on 
our meal? The business can come 
later.” 

At the end of the meal, he threw 
his napkin on the table, lighted a 
cigarette, and looked at me thought- 
fully. 

“Let us get down to business,” 
he said. “I’ve known all about your 
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work for the last two years.” He 
explained, “I’m the man who sits 
behind the desk in Moscow and 
keeps track of the reports. In fact, 
I’ve been sent over here especially 
to see you and tell you that we all 
think you've done splendidly and 
you have a great future before you.” 
He drew himself up stiffly in his 
chair and looked at me seriously. 
“You are very fortunate. A great 
honor has just been bestowed on 
you. The Supreme Presidium of 


the USSR has awarded you one of 


the highest medals of the Soviet 
Union, the Order of the Red Star.” 

I stared at him. 

“T don’t blame you for being over- 
whelmed,” he said. “It’s an honor 
that few people receive.” He pulled 
a clipping, in color, from his pocket. 
“This is a facsimile of the decora- 
tion,” he said. “The original will 
arrive very shortly. This medal is 
one of the highest—reserved for all 
our best fighters.” 

I was thoroughly angry. Here he 
was offering me one of the highest 
medals of the Soviet Union! It 
wasn't just Bill, it’s the organiza- 
tion itself that’s trying to buy me 
off. First, they tried money, then a 
fur coat, then an air-conditioning 
machine—and now this! So, after 
all, it was only a dirty racket and 
not an The 
Russian people were fighting and 


dying on the front, but they weren't 


idealistic movement. 


getting any medals. No, these cher- 
ished little bits of tin were being 


used to bribe Americans like my- 
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self. I realized suddenly that Al 
was gazing at me fixedly. 

“The Red Star entitles you to 
many special privileges,” he was 
saying. “Besides, you are a member 
of the most powerful organization 
in the Soviet Union; we are the 
ones who really rule the country. 
Just wait until you pay a visit to 
Moscow; you will be wined and 
dined and treated like a princess. 
We know how to reward our peo- 
ple for what they have done.” 

I thought for a moment that I 
was going to be violently ill. Hasti- 
ly I pulled on my coat and got toe 
my feet. 

“I'd better leave now, Al,” I said 
unsteadily. “I’m afraid I'll miss the 
last train.” 

As he handed me into a cab, Al 
took my hand and kissed it. 

“Good-by, darling,” he said. 


I pipn’r answer. So this was what 
the top leaders of the communist 
world movement were like! A slow 
rage crept me; I knew then 
what I was dealing with. We have 
all been fooled, I said to myself. 
We thought we were fighting to 
build a better world, and instead 


over 


we are just pawns in another game 
of power politics, run by men who 
are playing for keeps and don’t care 
how thev get where thev’re going. 
It was for this that Yasha fought 


knew the 


and gave his life; now I 
answer to the awful struggle he 
had gone through the last days of 


his life. He had discovered what 
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was really going on, but he was 
too broken then to want to live any 
longer. They had killed him, these 
people, killed one of the most de- 
cent people that had ever lived! 
The conclusion was inescapable: 
I must go to the FBI and tell them 
what I knew about Soviet under- 
cover work in the U.S. so that they 
could break it up. At first, I shrank 
back from the idea. If I talked to 
the American authorities, the party 
would start a smear campaign 
against me, as they had against all 


previous communists who had 


Food for 


broken and talked. They might 
even resort to physical reprisals and 
put me, too, six feet under. I didn’t 
have the courage to undergo all 
that. 

Then I thought of Yasha, and I] 
pulled myself together; if he had 
felt the way I did, he’d have had 
the stamina to do what was right. 
It doesn’t matter what happens to 
me, I said to myself firmly; per- 
haps, after all, I’m only living on 
borrowed ume. What is important 
is that the FBI gets the necessary 
information, 


Thought 


Tuer beasts of the jungle once called a disarmament conference 
which opened with everybody in high animal spirits. The lion glared 
meaningfully at the eagle, and proposed immediate abolition of wings. 

The eagle, eyeing the bull, said the principle was sound, but 
believed it was horns, not wings, that needed cutting. The bull, 
sneering at the tiger, cried, “Horns are a necessity. Let us abolish 
claws.” 

The bear lumbered to his feet and suggested a happy com- 
promise. “Let's abolish every form of defense,” he thundered, “and 


then | will take you all into my embrace.” 
Bennett Cerf in This Week (11 Nov. 751). 





Thought for Food 


Ug) nen Stalin announced the exploding of another atom bomb by 
Soviet Russia, hundreds of pigeons were released from the top of a 
Moscow hotel. 

Then came an unexpected turn. From all over the square came 
the hungry citizens of Moscow chasing the plump white symbols 
of peace. And behind the good citizens, chasing them, were the 
stalwart members of Stalin’s police. This was not recorded by the 


cameras. Voice of America quoted by NCWC (27 Oct. 751). 








Father Fidel Zapatero officiates at the colorful spring ceremony in Los Angeles. 


HE CEREMONY of the Blessing 
of the Animals is conduct- 
ed every spring in one of 


T 
the most picturesque sections of 
Los Angeles. In the old section of 


the city, where the original settle- 
ments were made, owners bring 
their pets to the patio of the old 
Plaza church. There last year Fa- 
ther Fidel Zapatero pronounced his 
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A Franciscan monk joins others 
assembling in Olvera St. A pro- 
cession goes from there to the 
Plaza church located nearby. 





blessing upon the varied animals. 

The old Plaza church has the 
same name as the official name of 
California’s largest city, Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de los Angeles 
(Our Lady, Queen of the Angels). 

For the ceremony of the Blessing 
of the Animals, the owners and 
their pets assemble at the toot of 
nearby Olvera St., also preserved 
from early settlement days. Many 
owners are dressed in Indian or 
Mexican costumes. Hundreds of 
persons gather to watch the pro- 
cession from Olvera St. to the 
Plaza. Last year, 15 different kinds 
of animals were blessed. 


A donkey, with a load 
of bantam chickens, is 
prepared for the march. 


Rosita Guerrero holds 
her pet rabbit. She 
makes and sells tacos. 





Jose Herrera, candlemak- 
er, poses with his rabbits, 
in the front of his shop. 


The proprietor (left) of a 
shop in the old Spanish 
sector gets her birds ready. 


A young ranchero (left be- 
low) stands beside his 
prize-winning Guernsey. 


Augustine Elisondo, son of 
an Olvera St. vendor (be- 
low right), with his lambs. 
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